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Secretary Wallace 
Tells Why Advertising 
of Specific Crops 

Will Not Help 


ENIUSES of advertising used to 

tell the world that things could 
be produced in unlimited quantities 
and then find a sure market if only 
enough selling pressure was brought 
to bear. Then came the crash! 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has no such illusions. He is 
a practical man. He has been a pub- 
lisher in the agricultural field for 
vears and his father was one before 
him. His father was likewise Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Hence when Sec- 
retary Wallace says anything we may 
know that he speaks not from theory 
but from knowledge of the agricul- 
tural industry. He knows that theories 
never brought the farmers a_ nickel 
but on the contrary that the farmers 
have too often been misled by fine- 
spoken schemers who promised them 
everything and gave them nothing. 

It looks like a simple matter to ex- 
pand the market for farm products by 
advertising. Highly profitable markets 
have been created by advertising for 
products whieh have no merit—then 
why shouldn’t it be possible to do the 
same thing for the products of the 
soil, which DO have merit? 

Secretary Wallace, in a highly illu- 
mninating talk before the Cooperation 
Institute, in session at Raleigh, N. C., 
revealed the obstacles which lie in the 
way of such a plan. He cited the ad- 
vertising campaigns of the citrus and 
other fruit growers—“who proceeded 
on the theory that there was no limit 
whatsoever to the consumption of 
their fruits if they only advertised 
skillfully enough to stimulate the ap- 
petites of the consumers.” 

He pointed out that “campaigns to 
persuade consumers to eat more of 
this, that and the other cannot all be 
successful—seeing that the size of the 
human stomach is limited.” He sug- 
gested that if the food advertisers in- 
sist on making consumers eat con- 
linually more and more, they better 
endow a research department to see 
if the human stomach can’t be en- 
larged. 

The very fact that growers of these 
Specially advertised products have 
been able to get more for their crops 
has induced more people to go into the 
business of raising them, Secretary 








Wallace showed. This in turn helped 
to pile up surpluses which could not 
be sold at any price. 

He struck Mr. Advertiser a knockout 
blow in the solar plexus when he said: 
“So long as we continue to grow wheat 
and meat a thousand miles from the 
consumer and so long as we prefer 
fancy packages to plain ones, and 
tolerate advertising and sales costs 
frequently HIGHER THAN THE COST 
OF THE RAW MATERIAL, our at- 
tempts to lower distribution costs can- 
not result in much.” 

Secretary Wallace declared that if 
one farm product is advertised and its 
sale is pushed by propaganda, this 
operates to cut into the sale of other 
products, and hence cannot: benefit 
agriculture as a whole, He argued that 
it is the wrong policy to try to “edu- 
cate” consumer demand by special 
pressure and that the sound method is 
to learn more about what the con- 
sumers want and can pay for. One of 
the biggest jobs confronting the coun- 
try, he added, is to bring the farmers 
and the consumers into closer contact, 
so that they can work to mutual 
advantage. 

He said the only thing to do now is 
to limit production to fit the demand, 
seeing that there is no way to arti- 
ficially stimulate the demand to any 
great extent or to last any length 
of time. 

It is plain that people must there- 
fore be patient and not expect that 
things will be remedied over night. 
Time will have to be allowed to get 
in its work. Perhaps, too, various 
“fertilizers” 
fore the seeds of recovery 
grow and actually bear fruit. 


will have to be tried be- 
sprout, 
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Mustn’t Expect the Harvest Too Soon 


Games of Chance 
Compete Seriously with 
Legitimate Business 
and Hamper Recovery 


NTOLD quantities of tears have 


been shed by victims of stock 
gambling in the past. Hence it was 
about like spitting in the Pacific ocean 
when those young reformers launched 
a tear-gas attack on the New York 
stock exchange and forced it to be un- 
ceremoniously closed. 

Such an attack might close up any 
gambling joint—but no amount of op- 
position will ever get rid of the gam- 
bling spirit which seems to be one of 
the most deep-seated weaknesses of 
human nature. We say this advisedly 
—after having helped to eat an ex- 
cellent ham which one of our girl 
friends won at a church fair. 

Many churches employ the lottery 
principle to raise funds. It isn’t ideal, 
but it does bring in the money. Just 
recently the mayor of a Massachusetts 
city was indicted on a charge of op- 
erating a lottery. 

The stock exchange just now isn’t 
doing the business it did several weeks 
ago. This is not because the stock 
gamblers have reformed; the: reason 
is that the sheep have been shorn for 
the time being and the shearers must 
wait for some more wool to grow. 

A survey which has been made tells 
us that at least 10 per cent of the peo- 
ple in our cities are regularly engaged 
in stock gambling. They are always 
hoping that they can buy some more 
stocks and sell them at a price high 
enough to make up for their losses in 
the past—and pay back the loans they 
have begged from their friends or 
raised on their life insurance policies. 

Betting on horse races of course is 
very prevalent. This gambling is done 
not only at the tracks but all over the 
country. Inquiries directed to college 
students have shown that they knew 
far more about the horses that were 
“going to win” than they did about the 
sober subjects which their parents had 
paid to have them taught. 

In every city—even in the national 
capital—there are gambling concerns 
which continue to do business year 
after year without interference. The 
gambling czars are well known; they 
have fine homes and live lives of 
luxury and ease. 


The “numbers” game is one which 


(Continued on page 15) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


THE NAVY BUILDS SHIPS 


What is declared to be the greatest 
naval building program in the history 
of our country has been ordered by 
the Navy Department with the ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt. Being 
a former assistant secretary of the 
Navy and a lover of the sea the Presi- 
dent will likely come in for consider- 
able criticism from those who do not 
believe in or appear to see the need 
for more warships. Those who think 
the battleship is more or less obsolete 
may also cast a few sarcastic shots at 
this gigantic building program. But 
Uncle Sam’s navy has long been below 
treaty limits, and with Japan going 
right ahead with her plans to even- 





‘tually have a navy second to none it 


behooved your Uncle Samuel to look 
to his fighting ships. 

As regular appropriations for naval 
building were about exhausted the 
President authorized that $238,000,000 
of the three billion dollar public works 
fund be used for the construction of 
ships to protect our shores and our 
insular possessions. Thus he killed 
two birds with one shot. Not only 
will the new construction program put 
our navy in a position to uphold the 
traditions of that branch of the serv- 
ice. It will keep and put thousands of 
men to work in our shipyards and 
millions of others to work in the allied 
industries, 

This unprecedented naval building 
program calls for the construction of 
37 ships. Contracts have already been 
awarded for 21 of them to be built by 
private shipyards. The other 16 will 
be built at navy yards. After the Navy 
Department select- 
ed the most favor- 
able of the various 
bids submitted Ad- 
miral William H. 
Standley, Chief of 
Naval Operations, 
Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, 
Chief of Naval 
Construction, and 
Rear Admiral 5S. 
M. Robinson took 
them to the Presi- 
dent for his ap- 
proval. They got it, wholeheartedly. 
Rear Admiral Land, a distant relative 
of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s, will 
have his hands full for a while. 

The total face value of the contracts 
for the 21 ships is around $130,000,000. 
But these contracts in most cases only 
cover the hull and machinery. Arm- 
ament and fittings have to be added at 
extra cost to the taxpayers. It has 
been estimated that approximately 
90,000 men will be directly employed 
on the 37 vessels. Admiral Standley 
says four men in allied industries are 
employed for every man directly at 
work on the ships, so 360,000 men 
should soon be making whoopee on 
the pay they get. Further, the Navy 
Department estimates that about 85 
per cent of the total cost of a battle- 





Rear Admiral Land 


ship is spent in labor. So if the whole 
$238,000,000 fund authorized is spent 
for making ships, more than $200,000,- 
000 of it will be distributed in wages. 

To begin with the navy yards have 
been ordered on a five-day 40-hour 
week by Secretary of the Navy Swan- 
son. After the shipbuilding industry 
adopts a code the navy yards will 
work the same number of hours and 
at the same wages the private ship- 
building plants have. 

The Navy will build its 16 ships at 
navy yards in Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Puget Sound, Mare Island, Portsmouth, 
Boston, New York and Charleston, S. 
C. These vessels will include two 
submarines, two light cruisers, two 
gunboats and 10 destroyers. 

Firms building the other 21 vessels 
are: Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co., Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation at Quincy, Mass., New 
York Shipbuilding Co., at Camden, N. 
J., the Electric Boat Co., at Groton, 
Conn., the Bath Iron Works at Bath, 
Me., and the Federal Shipbuilding and 
Dry Docks, Inc., of New York. They 
will build two aircraft carriers, one 
heavy cruiser, two light cruisers, two 
submarines, eight 1,850-ton destroyers 
and six 1,500-ton destroyers. All ex- 
cept five of these vessels—the heavy 
cruiser and four of the destroyers will 
be built with money from the public 
works allotment. 

OE 


LIQUOR PRICES UP 


Whether it is due to so many states 
ratifying the repeal resolution and the 
arly anticipation of repeal, the lib- 
eralized medicinal rules or because 
there is a good demand and the dealers 
are making theirs while prohibition 
lasts, liquor prices are up and still 
going up. Prices of all liquors have 
risen from $12 to $20 a case since May 
and about $8 a case since the first of 
July, which means 25 to 50 cents a 
pint depending on the quality. 

And the increase in demand has ad- 
vanced 200 to 300 per cent since May. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
folks are consuming more. The in- 
crease in demand has largely been 
brought about by liquor dealers and 
speculators who have bought up large 
quantities taking government ware- 
house certificates for it and leaving 
the liquor in bond. The demand has 
been so great at the government’s 
warehouse in Brooklyn (the Pennsyl- 
vania Distillery) that an extra bottling 
shift had to be put to work. In the 
future this distillery will bottle 12,000 
cases a month. 

oo 


DRIVE-IN THEATERS 


How would you like to go to a movie 
or play and not be worried about 
where to park your car or whether 
you are going to get an overtime park- 
ing ticket while you are enjoying the 
show? Well, in the near future you 
will be able to go to the theater, drive 
in, watch the performance without 
ever getting out of your own car. 

This isn’t a pipe dream either for 
the first of a proposed chain of such 
theaters has already been opened in 





New Jersey by its inventor, Ric! rd 
M. Hollingshead, jr. 

An area of 250,000 square fe; 
used for the theater and provides 
for 400 cars and placing the av: 
in each car at four passengers, | 
people would be able to see the 
at atime. The parking spaces a; 
arranged that your vision is not 
structed by the comings and goin 
other patrons. Ushers travel a: 
on bicycles while escorting y: 
your place. 

No matter how far from the 
you park, you can always hear 
dialogue and it’s not done with mi 
—but it is done with electricit) 
means of a directional sound cd 
Even if it should be raining and 
all your windows closed you stil] 
hear clearly, but at no spot in 
theater is the sound too loud. 

Patrons may smoke, have ref! 
ments brought to them or cony 
freely without disturbing anyone 
And the best part of all is that 
don’t have to put on their Sunday d 
either! 

ee ——— 
HOMESTEAD LANDS 

Echoes of the exciting days o! 
come back with the flood of app! 
tions at the Interior Department 
homestead lands. Of course tl 
will never be such times again as w 
witnessed in 1893 when droves of 
manity lined up along the border: 
the newly opened Cherokee Strip in 
Oklahoma awaiting the signal to rush 
in and stake out a desirable piec 
property. 

No, of course those days are g 
for good but the period of the depres- 
sion turned the eyes of thousands back 
to the soil again and officials of th 
homestead section were kept busy, «s 
the applications poured in in increas 
ing volume. 

It is estimated that in the past fiscal 
year more than 2,700,000 acres of land 
were applied for and the year before 
that the number of applicants exceed- 
ed 11,000 and asked for more than 
4,000,000 acres of the government land 

Much of this back to the soil mov: 
ment is thought to be made by peopl 
who are seeking a place to ride oul 
the hard times. Now that the uptu: 
has started it is believed that the a; 
plications for homesteads are at thei 
peak and officials estimate that 0: 
about one-half of those already settled 
will ever complete the necessary wort 
to fulfill the requirements for thei 
final patent. The others will decam) 
just as soon as they can get something 
to do in their regular trade or p! 
fession. 

There is more than 170,000,000 ac 
of government land now waiting 2! 
available for anyone who wishes 
file on it. But in taking up one 
these homesteads, several things ar¢ 
be considered, such as the fact th 
much of the land is situated in the [a! 
west away from cities and towns 
Then, too, some of it is in an a! 
region and not suited to farming at 
But on the other hand large ar 
are suitable for the raising of caltl 
and sheep, and sheepmen as well « 


; 
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cattlemen rank high on the list of 
fe. homesteaders. Some of it can be de- 
veloped into excellent trucking and 





ath farming land by properly irrigating it 
1 and this is a phase that should not be 
a overlooked when selecting a home- 
stead. Despite the difficulties, a home 
, o can be made on much of it but it takes 
= lots of grit and plenty of hard work. 
— Our readers have been making nu- 
around merous inquiries about this matter 
- ind the purpose of this article is to 
| enlighten them. If they still have the 
me Slag »mbition to dig in and start making a 
_— home for themselves on land granted 
here py Unele Sam, they can get full de- 
city | tails of how to proceed by addressing 
device _ letter to the Department of Interior, 
od General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 
tl . 
,* PUBLIC WORKS UNDER WAY 
refi Nearly one third of the money au- 


ony inorized under the public works act 
ne els has already been set aside for specific 


rat | purposes. To put it in good round 
av d numbers, $1,000,000,000 of the total 
$3,300,000,000 fund has been allotted. 
IL is not expected that the remainder 
of the fund will be allocated so hastily 
: as enough has been made available to 
: + start the wheels turning at a fine rate. 
= The $400,000,000 set aside for public 
- x roads has actually been released for 
. . ' expenditure and there are _ several 
~~ ys other federal projects getting under 
ell way immediately. The Tennessee Val- 
Strip in ley project is to get $50,000,000 to begin 
"m te operations and the main office has 
Ager been established at Muscle Shoals with 
oun branch offices to be opened at Knox- 
sn ville and Chattanooga. 
fen In addition there has been allotted 
qe oe! $238,000,000 for naval construction; 
. ie : $63,000,000 for the Grand Coulee dam 
a. eo in the Columbia river; $22,000,000, for 
— the Casper-Alcova irrigation project 
a in Wyoming and $50,000,000 is to be 
+ fiscal used for highways and trails in na- 
a er tional forests, parks and reservations. 
4 Another $20,000,000 is for the Civil- 
oer ian Conservation Corps that has been 
_ han (| 2 Work for some time and indications 
m= : 7 are that this civilian army will extend 
int land its work for a year instead of six 
| ave months. Of the remainder, $11,500,- 
Epeopie 00 will go towards helping with work 
oe already started on the upper Missis- 
in. a sippi, dredging the channel to permit 
_ the _ the passage of deep draft river boats. 
at onl; The Geologic Survey gets $2,500,000 
- ee and a sum of $2,600,000 goes to the 
- men Coast and Geodetic Survey to carry 
: the on their work of surveys and mapping. 
ade in In addition to these, the Agricultural 
; — MI Adjustment and Farm Credit Adminis- 
46 eo tration will get $100,000,000. 
oe 
MO acres CROATANS STILL MISSING 
ing and Hope that a community of about 
shes | ‘000 people living in and around 
one < Robeson county in North Carolina 


s are | would furnish the key to the mystery 








ct that of Raleigh’s lost Virginia colony was 
the far blasted by Dr. John R. Swanton of the 
towns Smithsonian Institution. 

an ari Dr. Swanton believes that these so- 
gat called Croatans are descendants of the 
e ar Cheraw and Keyauwee tribes who 
f cattle have intermarried with the whites. 
well as Chey are undoubtedly of mixed blood 


but they themselves have no definite 


-miners themselves. 


idea or history of their own ancestry. 

“Croatan was the name of an is- 

land,” he said, “and an Algonquin In- 

dian town but there is not a 

bit of reason to suppose that either 

they or the Croatans went inland. 
Cl Hie ay ee 


BITUMINOUS COAL STRIKE ENDS 


Stick another feather in the Roose- 
velt cap. Call it more Roosevelt luck 
or what you will, the Chief Executive 
and his Recovery Administrator, Hugh 
S. Johnson, have apparently gotten 
many thousands of miners to end their 
dispute with the Pennsylvania opera- 
tors and go back to work, if only tem- 
porarily. While the President did not 
inject himself officially into the coal 
dispute he was in close touch all 
through the peace negotiations con- 
ducted by Johnson. When the truce 
to end what threatened to be a wide- 
spread strike was signed the Recovery 
Administrator flew to Hyde Park to 
report on his achievement. 

By the terms of the temporary set- 
tlement the strikers were to return to 
work and be re-employed without 
prejudice or discrimination. It also 
provided for check weighmen on the 
tipples, who are to be selected by the 
And a national 
board was established to take up exist- 
ing disputes and grievances and settle 
or arbitrate them. In announcing the 
end of the strike the President said: 

“A great coal strike threatened the 
entire bituminous field and—because 
of scant storage at factories—also 
threatened the revival of manufacture 
on which so much depends. On the 
basis of a simple suggestion for settle- 
ment made by General Johnson, both 
management and labor have declared 
an absolute truce on dissension at the 
mines to await the resolution of the 
whole matter at the coming hearings 
on the coal codes. 

“In the meantime, all disagreements 
are to be settled by a board of my 
selection to which both sides agree— 
Gerard Swope, Louis Kirstein, and 
George L. Berry. Never in our coun- 
try has a strike of such threatened pro- 
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portions been settled so quickly and 
so generously.” 

There was some delay on the part 
of the strikers in returning to work 
for fear of being 
betrayed in the 
moratorium agree- 
ment. Mass meet- 
ings were held 
throughout the 
troubled area. 
John L. Lewis, na- 
tional president of 


the United Mine 
Workers of Amer- 
ica, who had 


pledged that all of 
the strikers would 
go back to work, 
sent telegrams to the 300 local unions 
urging the men to return to their jobs 
pending the adoption of a code. In 
his message Lewis said: “I have 
pledged the honor of the United Mine 
Workers of American to the President 
of the United States to assist him in 
working out these grave questions and 


John L. Lewis 


I ask your support to redeem that 
pledge.” It was felt that the tempo- 


rary truce would eventually lead to 
an agreement. 

Following quickly the truce in the 
soft coal troubles in Pennsylvania the 
two advisory boards of the National 
Recovery Administration recommend- 
ed to the President the creation of a 
board of seven men to “pass promptly 
on any case of hardship or dispute 
that may arise from interpretation or 
application of the President’s re-em- 
ployment agreement.” 

Terming the appeal of these two 
boards for such a tribunal “an act of 
economic statesmanship” in calling 
upon management and labor to avoid 
strikes, lockouts, or any aggressive 
action during the recovery period, the 
President immediately appointed the 
following men to the “Industrial Medi- 
ation Board”: Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, of New York, Chairman; Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Dr. Leo Wolman, John 
L. Lewis, Walter C. Teagle, Gerard 
Swope and Louis FE. Kirstein. 
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~ FOREIGN 


ENGLAND 

Plans for a substantial addition to 
the British navy, including several new 
powerful cruisers and destroyers, have 
been made and the cost of construc- 
tion will be submitted by the admiral- 
ty for inclusion in the next budget. 
Britain’s plans for an increased naval 
program come at the time of a simi- 
lar announcement from the other sea 
powers, the United States, Italy, Japan 
and France. It was understood that 
the construction was in the nature of 
replacements of obsolete ships and 
that the program could not be finished 
before 1936 and hence, would not 
come under the terms of the London 
Naval Treaty. 

An American, Miss Beatrice Gottlieb 
of Tuckahoe, N. Y., has the distinction 
of being the first woman of any na- 
tionality to defeat the Prince of Wales 
at golf. 

Ten thousand farmers in England 
have joined to revolt against tithe pay- 
ments (a levy of one-tenth of all prod- 
uce and labor to the support of the 
church). Auctioneers, officials, and 
policemen have been powerless to 
cope with the situation. Farmers in 
some sections have formed armed 
companies of workers, dug trenches 
around their buildings and electrified 
wire surrounding their property. 


GERMANY 


Under the Mussolini four-power pact 
protests have been made in Berlin by 
Britain, Italy, and France over the 
ruthless propaganda war waged by 
Germany against the anti-Nazi Dollfuss 
government in Austria, as endanger- 
ing the independence of the latter. 
Specific mention was made of the 
anti-Dollfuss material broadcast from 
German radio stations and the drop- 
ping of pamphlets attacking the Aus- 
trian government from Nazi planes, 
violations of the Lucerne agreement 
and the Versailles treaty. The Hitler 
reply to the notes was a stout refusal 
to halt the anti-Austrian propaganda, 
stating it was not a viglation of the 
four-power peace pact, and European 
“mixing in the German-Austrian im- 
passe was inadmissable.” 

Berlin police have been ordered to 
shoot to kill to stop the distribution of 
Communist leaflets. Henceforth all 
Communists near the scene of an at- 
tack on the Nazis will be arrested and 
held as hostages whether they have 
any connection with the crime or not. 

Four alleged Communists were be- 
headed at Altona for firing into a Nazi 
storm troopers parade a year ago. 


JAPAN 
The imperial navy 











y “war games” 
with the defeat of a theoretical attack 
by the United States naval forces as 
the major problem were held in the 
vicinity of Formosa. Japanese officials 
denied the sea maneuvers had any spe- 
cial significance, and pointed out a 
similar theoretical attack by the Jap- 


anese navy was the principal problem 
in the recent American “war games.” 
In connection with the naval “battles” 
the nine million inhabitants in and 
around Tokyo have been rehearsing 
for ten days defensive measures to be 
taken in case of an air raid. 

A new system whereby 6,000 recruits 
will be trained each year to fill the 
need for officers will begin in 1933. 


CHINA 


Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang’s campaign 
to retake Manchuria ended in his 
handing over civil and military con- 
trol of Chahar province to General 
Sung Cheyuan, stating he was “enter- 
ing retirement.” 

Floods in North Central China 
brought death to 10,000 people and 
rendered a like number homeless. 


NICARAGUA 

U. S. warships are standing by in 
Nicaraguan waters as a result of an ex- 
plosion in Managua of the arsenal 
which destroyed most of the govern- 
ment’s ammunition. Between 25 and 
30 were reported dead or injured. The 
city was put under martial law and 
the country under a state of siege, fol- 
lowing the arrest of 200 Conservative 
party members. The warships are 
ready to protect American citizens if 
the need arises. 


DENMARK 


Dr. Lauge Koch, Danish explorer 
will soon make a flight to the north- 
ernmost edge of Greenland making 
valuable observations over a vast un- 
explored area of Greenland’s _ice- 
covered regions. 

Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
have the distinction of making the 
first west-east crossing of Greenland 
by arriving at Scoresby Sound from 
Helstenborg. From there they flew to 
Angmagsalik on the east coast where 
they will await favorable weather be- 
fore proceeding to Reykjavik, Iceland, 
to continue their mapping of the North 
Atlantic aerial route. 


INDIA 


One hour after his release Mahatma 
Gandhi was rearrested and sentenced 
to one year in jail because he refused 
to remain in Poona and cease his po- 
litical activities. A few days later 26 
of his followers were arrested when 
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Mahatma Gandhi goes back to jail for 
his political activities. 
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they notified the government of 
start of their civil disobedience 
throughout the country, and \ 
Gandhi, wife of the Mahatma, { 
herself again behind bars wit! 
others for failure to comply wit! 
restrictions put on the disobedi 
campaign following their release { 
the Sabarmati jail. 


SYRIA 

Bringing their plane down at | 
ack, near Beirut, 60 hours and 2% 
minutes out of New York, two Fr: 
flyers, Lieut. Maurice Rossi and | 
Codos, smashed a new world’s re 
nonstop flight by their 5,590 mile | 
The flyers took off from Floyd Be: 
Field, Brooklyn, dipped over Le b 
get Field, Paris, seven minutes be! 
the mark of Col. Lindbergh and 1 
ed on to Munich, Vienna, Buda 
Bucharest, and finally Rayack. 


CUBA 

Many unarmed Havana citizens \ 
killed and many more injured 
police trained machine guns o 
crowd which had gathered to « 
brate the report, afterwards found 
be false, of the resignation of Presi 
dent Machado. Dissatisfaction of th 
opposition to U. S. Ambassador Sumner 
Welles’s mediation efforts in bring- 
ing about the speedy resignation of 
the Cuban president resulted in a s 
eral strike, paralyzing all forms of 
transportation, public utilities, and 
business in general. The Cuban ( 
gress in a secret session declared the 
country under martial law. With the 
exception of the army the entire cou 
try is in sympathy with the general 
strike as a protest against Machado. 

The Cuban President had stoutly re- 
jected Ambassador Welles’s ultimatum 
that armed intervention would ensue 
if he did not resign at once. Th 
United States has scant hope of a 
peaceful settlement following Macha- 
do’s defiance, and the insistence o! 
foreign powers that Washington inter- 
vene may force the administration t 
act. Armed intervention is possible 
under the Platt amendment of 1901. 


AUSTRIA 


The great Salzburg Festival of music 
and the theatre has opened with Bruno 
Walter, the internationally known 
conductor who was deported fro! 
Germany as a “non-Aryan,” wielding 
the baton of the symphony orchest: 
assembled from the best of all Eur 
pean philharmonic organizations. |)! 
Max Reinhardt, the renowned thea- 
trical impressario, has prepared se\ 
eral productions for the celebration. 


FRANCE 


Hoisting the French tricolor, sev! 
tiny coral islands in the China 
were proclaimed the _ property) 
France, though they belong in re: 
to China. The isles are almost u 
habited, but will be used by the Fr« 
as a base for seaplanes, submar! 
and smaller naval craft. Japan is 
vestigating this territorial annexa! 
of France, declaring she has a priv! 
claim by reason of Japanese exp! 
tion of the guano deposits there. 
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jugust 19, 1933 
Ancient Principality 
Defies Franco- 
Spanish Co-Princes 


Andorra, the tiny state that lies be- 
tween the Franco-Spanish border, has 
defied the might of those two nations 
and all the armed forces of the prin- 
cipality with its citizenry have rallied 
io the defense of the capitol. Trouble 
pegan When the French prefect at 
Perpignan ordered the armed Andor- 
ran forces be put at the disposal of the 
French police which they refused to 
do. The First Syndic, or President, 
and his council were then ordered de- 
posed and a new council appointed to 

take their place. This command they 

likewise disobeyed, promptly retreat- 
ing to the ancient capitol with the en- 
tire population of Andorra. 

Representatives of the French and 
Spanish governments who have a joint 
suzerainty over the state, demanded 
the old council vacate the capitol or 
take the consequences. On the other 
hand the Andorran citizens have been 
commanded by their President to 
guard the seat of government from any 
efforts of hostile forces to take pos- 
session, and it is his decree they are 
obeying. 

It was in 802 that Andorra was 
granted her independence which last- 
ed for four and a half centuries, when 
in 1278 she became a feudal state 
under the suzerainty of the French 
Count of Foix and the Spanish Bishop 
of Urgel. Later the rights of Foix de- 
sended to the French kings, and 
through them to the present President 
of France, who still receives his an- 
nual dues from Andorra amounting to 
less than $100. Dues to the Bishop of 
Urgel are paid in goods, he receiving 
12 cheeses, 12 chickens, and 6 hams as 
his yearly share. 

Life in this state that nestles in the 
Pyrenees mountains with its 5,000 
population and area of 191 square 
miles has changed little since medieval 
days, electric lights and one movie 
being almost the only improvements 
in centuries. The people are pre- 
dominantly farmers with the raising 
of tobacco the largest crop, and sheep 
and goats a secondary one. 

Cost of living in Andorra is low, 
luckily, for there are no taxes, no 
lariffs, and no regular army. The 
police force is entirely voluntary and 
the President elected by the 24 mem- 
bers of the Council General receives 
the impressive salary of $15 a year. 

One of the earliest buildings in the 
country is the Parliament House, call- 
ed the Casa del Vall, with its medieval 
turret and short, blunt belfry, which 
Was erected in 1588. It is probably 
ne of the most important edifices in 
the capital city of Andorra-la-Vieja, 
for it serves not only as a meeting 
place of the Council, but also as fort- 
ress, school, dormitory, chapel, re- 
fectory, stable, and dovecote. 

tecently reforms were instituted by 
the Andorran council whereby the 
tule of the oldest male citizens was 
abolished and youth were permitted 





to vote before the deaths of their 
fathers. With this first concession to 


the young another was soon voted 
which gave an Andorran swain the 


right to marry without his elders con- 
sent. 

Representatives of the co-princes 
declare the only reason for interfering 
in Andorra was their desire to estab- 
lish order in the country, while the 
people of this mountain state claim 
the intervention is a threat to their 
independence. It appears that the 
latter is more likely to be true. In 
the first place a new highway crossing 
the country from the French to the 
Spanish border has been completed 





Andorran goat farmer driving his Andorra 
(not Angora) goats to pasture. 


and the fact that this now makes An- 
dorra an important gateway to the 
Mediterranean has awakened French 
interest in the principality. Secondly, 
rumors reached the ears of France— 
ever cocked to hear just such a mes- 
sage—that Germany was attempting to 
gain a foothold here by the establish- 
ment of a radio station. In fact the 
Council General was on the point of 
granting a concession for a broadcast- 
ing station which was thought to be 
backed by German interests. The An- 
dorrans by their resistance to French 
authority, first as to the disposition 
of their militia, and later by the re- 
fusal of the government to be dismiss- 
ed, have played into the hands of 
France by giving her full right to 
maintain an ironclad control over the 
country and prevent the entrance of 
any undesirable foreign interests. 
i 


JAPAN BUILDS BIGGER NAVY 


Almost immediately upon the an- 
nouncement of the American Navy’s 
new building program the foxy Jap- 
anese revealed plans to further in- 
crease their marine fighting units. Al- 
ready far in the lead of America and 
England toward treaty strength Japan 
claims the moving influence in her 
new building program was America’s 
sudden and unprecedented ship build- 
ing activities. That explanation is 
reasonable, of course, but there are 
those who believe that the publication 
of our navy’s plans came at a time 
after the Japanese budget had been 
made up, and the announcement served 
as a ready and neat cover for what had 
been planned by the Nipponese for 
some time. 

But whatever the truth of the mat- 
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ter is, Japan is building up to treaty 
limits as fast as she can. At the same 
time she is building a navy for the 
new Manchukuo, which the Japanese 
claim is not bound by any treaty be- 
cause Manchukuo was not a state when 
existing naval treaties were made. And 
when she gets Manchukuo’s navy in 
shape, Japan will have two navies, one 
trained by the other. 

By the end of 1935 Japan expects to 
have her own navy up to full strength 
allowed by the London treaty. Her 
revised budget for the army and navy 
in 1934-35 allows $347,000,000 for those 


fighting forces. This is exactly 45 
per cent more than the current ap- 


propriation. 

No doubt the diplomatic isolation of 
Japan and the somewhat strained re- 
lations with several of the Western 
powers over the Manchurian situation, 
as well as Japan’s recent withdrawal 
from the League of Nations have con- 
tributed materially in the decision to 
strengthen her sea forces. And still 
another factor can be seen behind the 
building program and that concerns 
Japan’s long-cherished hope of naval 
parity with the United States and 
Great Britain. With her fleet in com- 
mission or in construction up to the 
limits of the London treaty Japan can 
go to the naval conference in 1935 and 
demand naval parity based on this ful- 
fillment of her treaty limitations. 

During the next three years Japa- 
nese ship-workers will be industrious- 
ly employed constructing two 8,500-ton 
cruisers; two 10,000-ton aircraft car- 
riers; 14 destroyers of 1,400 tons; six 
submarines, and one 5,000-ton mine- 
layer. In addition 36 auxiliary ships 
which do not come under treaty spec- 
ifications will be constructed. Plans 
also are going forward for the increase 
of the naval air squadron to 39, by the 
addition of eight new units. As it is, 
the force was expanded considerably 
since 1931 with 14 new units added to 
the 17 in commission at that time. 

ERE DS PE CE 


DEAD DOCTOR HEALS STOMACH 
AILMENTS 


A strange, weird story is told of the 
kindly healing hand of a well-known spe- 
cialist reaching from the grave to help 
people ward off stomach trouble. This 
specialist years ago created a _ prescrip- 
tion for victims of stomach ulcers, gas- 
tritis, acid stomach, gas pains, heartburn, 
indigestion and other symptoms caused 
by excess acid and incorrect diet. One 
patient after another reported marvelous 
results, restored weight and appetite, 
sound sleep, and freedom from distress. 
Then the good doctor died. But, like Lin- 
coln, unhonored in life, his great work 
brought him fame after death, as one user 
told another of his wonderful prescrip- 
tion. Under the name of Udga Treat- 
ment this doctor’s prescription has been 
given to the stomach sufferers of the 
world. More than 200,000 have found last- 
ing relief through its use and over 54,000 
have written unsolicited testimonials to 
the distributors, who are sending an in- 
teresting, free book containing valuable 
information on stomach ailments. You 
will find full particulars about this safe, 
harmless, home treatment on page 23 of 
this issue of Pathfinder, under the head- 
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ing “Stomach Sufferers Amazed.”—Adv. 










































































CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 

The leased Turkish embassy, valued 
by the tax assessor at $345,000, is sold 
at auction for $125,000. 

Col. Alex Weddell takes oath as new 
American Ambassador to Argentina. 

On his recent visit to the capital 
Gov. William H. Murray, of Oklahoma, 
reported losing a prized Swiss watch 
he paid $4.50 in gringo money for in 
South America. 

Machinists and skilled laborers at 
the Washington Navy Yard take their 
fight against proposed salary cuts to 
the President. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government deficit continues to 
grow despite the many slashes in ex- 
penditures. While the total federal 
income for July was $163,213,500, the 
ordinary expenditures totaled more 
than $195,617,900. 

The Veterans Administration sets up 
the first of the federal boards to re- 
view the claims of ex-service men 
seeking continuation of benefit pay- 
ments eliminated by the economy act. 

For the first time in history the 
government has a Central Statistical 
Board, created by executive order of 
the President, to coordinate all statis- 
tical information of the various fed- 
eral departments and agencies. 

State Department announces that the 
American Consulate at Corinto, Nica- 
ragua, will be closed due to lack of 
business. 

State Department makes arrange- 
ments to pay its diplomatic and con- 
sular officers in the foreign service 
compensatory sums to make up the 
difference between their pay in dol- 
lars and the exchange rate in the 
country in which they are serving. 

United States signs treaty with Haiti 
providing for the withdrawal of all 
American Marines by Oct. 1, 1934. 


PROHIBITION 

Gov. John G. Pollard, of Virginia, a 
recent bridegroom, predicts his state 
will line up for repeal of the 18th 
amendment. 

Arizona votes in favor of repeal of 
that amendment. Missouri votes on 
the same question August 19, Texas 
August 26 and Washington August 29. 

With repeal imminent nearly half of 
the states are preparing to call special 
sessions of their legislatures to pro- 
vide regulatory and tax legislation. 


R. F.C. 

Since it started in February, 1932, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has made cash loans totaling 
$2,819,000,000 and received repayments 
totaling more than $700,000,000. More 
than $2,175,000,000 was loaned to 
banks, railroads and financial insti- 
tutions. 

Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the R. F. 
C., announces plans to buy preferred 











stock in the nation’s banks (state and 
national) to help provide the credit 
necessary to carry on the administra- 
tion’s recovery program. Under these 
plans the R. F. C. can buy up to $50,- 
000,000 in preferred stock in any sound 
institution, 


PEOPLE 

Frank R. McNinch is appointed 
chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission succeeding George Otis Smith. 

Harvey Couch, a director of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
prides himself on being a champion 
hog caller. 

Senator Elmer Thomas, of Okla- 
homa, asks that a federal code be pre- 
scribed to control stock exchanges. 

Arno B. Cammerer assumes his new 
duties as director of National Parks, 
Buildings and _ Reservations, with 
Arthur E. Demaray, associate director. 

Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey, chair- 
man of the consumers’ advisory board 
of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, launches drive by Consumers’ 
Protective Bureau against profiteering. 
Look out, “peace profiteers.” 

Gov. Floyd B. Olson, of Minnesota, 
says no one has offered him the job 
as ambassador to Russia and he 
wouldn’t take it should that honor be 
tendered. 

Before sailing to his native land from 
New York, K. H. Brockhoff, commis- 
sioner of the Amsterdam police force, 
urges Americans to keep their police 
forces divorced from politics. 

Mrs. Cornelia B. Pinchot, wife of 
Pennsylvania’s governor, continues 
her picketing activities by joining 
strikers of a Philadelphia silk hosiery 
company plant. 

George Campbell Peery, of Tazewell, 
wins Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor of Virginia, which is just about 
equivalent to election. 

James W. Gerard, former ambassa- 
dor to Germany, announces himself in 
favor of American recognition of So- 
viet Russia. 

Vice President John N. Garner joins 
the Uvalde Odd Fellows Lodge, his 





Vice President John N. Garner is now a 
real Odd Fellow. 


first fraternal affiliation, and “rid: 
goat” in the initiation ceremonies 

The first man to dispute the aut! 
ty of the government in its rec: 
program is Norman R. Dietz, | 
dent of the Chicago Independe;| 
Distributors Association. 

Henry Roe Cloud, 46, (named 
Chief by his father) is the firs! 
blooded Indian to be appointed 
of the Haskell Indian Institute at 
rence, Kans. 

Upon his return from the \ 
Economic Conference Henry M: 
thau, sr., wheat delegate and fat! 
the Farm Credit Administration 
ernor, expressed the fear of war 
hanging over Europe and said: “| 
little blood be spilt in Europe 
and you can no more stop a wai 
you can stop Niagara.” 

Senator Key Pittman, preside: 
tem of the Senate, another Anx 
delegate to the London Confer 
thinks war or peace the issue tha! 
be decided when the conferen 
convenes. 

Commander Louis Johnson, o! 
American Legion, calls on the 1 
legion posts throughout the count: 
join the recovery drive against <e- 
pression, calling it “the 1933 batti 
the Argonne.” 

Senator Arthur R. Robinson declares 
in a speech at a home coming ccle- 
bration at Indianapolis in his h 
that the “so-called economy act ius 
be repealed at the earliest possil| 
moment.” 


FORESTRY ARMY 

Beginning September 1 a system of 
non-coms similar to that in the resu- 
lar Army will be put into effect in all 
forestry camps. Those being promo! 
ed from $1l-a-day men to sort of as- 
sistant leader jobs will get paid from 
$36 to $45 a month. These men wi! 
be expected to assume some of thi 
leadership in the camps, thus relievins 
the regular officers. 

Forest fire prevention work trucks 
carrying motion picture equipment ar 
providing the boys of the Civilian 
servation Corps camps with movie ¢)- 
tertainment this summer. 

Lightning strikes recreation tent « 
the Conservation Corps camp at Le. 
ton, Me., killing four workers and in 
juring others. 

The forestry army is conservils 
other things besides forests. The c: 
near Gillette, Wyo., has the task 
conserving Uncle Sam’s vast « 
fields by putting out underground |i! 
some of which have been burning |! 
years. 

Like soldiers of the regular A! 
members of the Civilian Conserv: 
Corps are to receive medals for 
standing acts. They will be ¢ 
medals suspended by a gold clas; 
the shape of an American eagle. 
face of the medals will show an 
tree with stars above and leaves 
neath. 


AVIATION 


Lieut. Comdr. T. G. W. Settle take 
off from Soldier Field, Chicago. 
trip into the stratosphere, but his {]!+' 
only lasts 20 minutes due to a fau!!) 
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gas valve in the big balloon. No dam- 
age is suffered by pilot, gondola or the 
various instruments in forced landing 
on railroad tracks. He plans to make 
a new attempt. 

Jim and Amy Mollison, England’s 
flying couple, dedicate the Bridgeport 
airport, where they crashed after their 
heroic Atlantic crossing, “Mollison 
Field.” 


HYDE PARK 


From the temporary “White House” 
at Hyde Park President Roosevelt re- 
veals that on August 15 the U. S. Treas- 
ury had the largest cash balance in its 
history. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, on 
his way home from the London Eco- 
nomic Conference, 
stops at Hyde Park 
to confer with the 
President. Upon his 
arrival in New York 
the Secretary denied 
he would quit his 
cabinet post. 

President Roose- 
velt assigns Assist- 
ant Secretary of 
State Raymond Mo- 
ley to the Justice 
Department to di- 
rect the federal 
campaign against 
kidnaping, racketeering and gangster 
outrages. 

The President appeals to building 
and loan associations and other home 
financing institutions to aid in helping 
home owners save their properties. 

In a special message to the Boy 
Scouts of America to be presented to 
the world conference of Scout lead- 
ers at Godollo, Hungary, President 
Roosevelt lauds the Scout movement 
and says such gatherings “are among 
the most important contributions to 
world peace that have ever been de- 
veloped.” 

Mrs. Sarah Delano Roosevelt, mother 
of the President and owner of the 
property at Hyde Park, says the Roose- 
velt residence there is not Krum El- 
bow but that the proper name of the 
estate is Hyde Park, selected by her 
husband, the President’s father. 

Addressing the Institute of Euthen- 
ics at Vassar college Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt says “the big people are the 
people who have learned to stand on 
their own feet, accept the results of 
what they do and learn for them- 
selves.” 





Prof. Moley 


FARMING 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
(ion announces plans for an immediate 
check-up throughout the South on in- 
dividual tracts of cotton land taken 
out of production in accordance with 
the terms of acreage adjustment con- 
acts. 

Henry Morgenthau, jr., governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, ex- 
pects to refinance farm mortgages at 
the rate of 2,500 a day when he gets 
his force of 3,000 appraisers at the 12 
Federal Land Banks trained and work- 
ing. All farms involved in applications 
for refinancing will be appraised. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 


approved and signed milk-marketing 
agreement designed to stabilize prices, 
practice and conditions in the Chicago 
metropolitan milk shed. 

Roger W. -.Babson, statistician, re- 
ports the farmer on his way out of the 
depression. He says the farmer led 
the way back to prosperity in 1877 
and 1897 and is going it again in 1933. 

Gov. William Langer, of North Da- 
kota, urges that the government fix 
minimum prices on grains. He would 
set these minimum prices as follows: 
wheat, $1.25; barley, 70 cents; flax, 
$2; rye, 85 cents, and oats, 50 cents. 

The farm exports index of the De- 
partment of Agriculture reached 72 in 
June—thanks to the largest June ex- 
port of cotton in 24 years. 

Drought and insects are being given 
a large part of the credit for lifting the 
farmer out of the hole. 


LABOR 


State Advisory Committees are told 
that human labor is to be used instead 
of machinery whenever practicable in 
projects financed by the $3,300,000,000 
public works fund. 

The meeting of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor executive council at 
Atlantic City has been postponed until 
September 6. 


GENERAL 


Mrs. Johnny Baker, keeper of the 
lodge on top of Lookout Mountain 
overlooking Denver, reports that some- 
one stole the bronze memorial plate 
from the grave of Buffalo Bill. 

The United States Coast Guard cele- 
brates its 143rd birthday. 

Kentucky’s primary election is 
marked with shootings, knifing and 
dynamiting, resulting in five persons 
being shot to death, one fatally cut 
and eight wounded. 

The Chicago Tribune reports that 
insurance against kidnaping is being 
offered to prominent and wealthy 
Americans by a well-known London 
firm. 

Five persons meet death when the 
Castlewood Dam, 40 miles southeast 
of Denver, breaks, loosing a billion 
gallons of water which swept through 
the city causing great devastation. 

A group of 239 French World war 
veterans with 100 of their wives and 
women relatives arrive in this coun- 
try to repay the visit of the American 
Legion to France in 1927. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, names 
the proposed dam at Cove Creek 
“Norris Dam” in honor of Senator 
George W. Norris, 
of Nebraska, who 
made a 12-year 
fight for “dear old 
Muscle Shoals.” 

More than 7,000,- 
000 persons have 
already visited the 
World’s Fair at 
Chicago, including 
Uncle Eli and 
Milt Fall. 

Dr. Fred C. 
Howe, Consumers’ 
Counsel of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 








Senator Norris 
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tion, announces that consumers are to 
be given up-to-the-minute reports on 
food and textile prices so they can 
know what is happening to costs of 
the essentials of life. 


RAILROADS 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
refuses to grant general reductions in 
railroad freight rates asked by farm 
leaders, coal and lumber organizations 
and other industries. The commission 
holds that the present rates “are not 
shown to be unreasonable” while 
lower rates would threaten our rail- 
roads and increase unemployment. 

A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
calls meeting of the 
Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Associa- 
tion to discuss a na- 
tional code for rail- 
road workers. 

Federal Co-ordi- 
nator of Transpor- 
tation Joseph OB. 
Eastman announces 
19 additional ap- 
pointments to his 
staff. He asks the 
large railroads to 
help the adminis- 
tration’s program to 
get people back to 
work by “spending every available 
dollar” on long over-due repairs. 


SPORTS 
United States retains Wightman 
Tennis Cup for the third consecutive 
time by defeating England’s girl chal- 
lengers at Forest Hills, N. Y. 





J. B. Eastman 


DEATHS 


Chester S. Lord, 83, famous journal- 
ist and educator, at the home of his 
son in Garden City, Long Island. 

Elisha Lee, 55, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at New York. 

Lieut. Gen. Baron Hans von Below, 
74, chief of staff of the German army 
on the Eastern Front during the World 
war, at Waynesville, N. C. 

fe Ra SES 
POSTMASTER JOBS 


Hundreds Third Class Postmaster ap- 


pointments coming soon. $1100—$2300 
year. Men-women 21-66. Full particulars 
free. Write today. Franklin Institute, 


Dept. P-173, Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 
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Beefsteak or Swat 
For Pesky Mosquito ? 


This is “Be Kind to Insects Week.” 
We have had weeks of every other 
sort, and why not this? 

Kindness is a great thing. But try 
being kind to a Wall Street banker— 
and see how much good it does you. 

Kindness is all right, but it should not 
be bestowed where it will do no good. 
There are some women who have so 
much kindness in their heart that they 
are kind to almost everything. They 
are kind to the cat, kind to the dog, 
kind to tramps. They are even kind to 
their husband—which is going some. 

Kindness pays (sometimes). Be kind 
to moths and they will return the kind- 
ness by eating up everything you have. 
You think you have conquered the 
moths when you use a vacuum sweep- 
er every day in all the dark places. 
Then you discover that you are only 
being kind to the moths in another 
way, for they will make the sweeper 
a regular breeding nest. You will 
never get rid of them till you take the 
bag off the sweeper and boil it. 

Moths do not repay your kindness 
with kindness; they repay it with mil- 
lions more moths. Purchase some 
moth-balls, which are a waste product 
of the oil companies, and scatter these 
moth-balls everywhere in your home. 
Put them in all your clothes and bu- 
reau drawers. Stink the whole house 
up with them; make yourself smell 
until you become a traveling adver- 
tisement for moth-balls. Purchase a 
can of “Sure-Kill Moth Spray” and 
spray the stuff all over your belong- 
ings. Then smile with the idea that 
you have beaten those moths at last. 

But you will discover that you have 
only been kind to the moths and the 
big concerns which make tremendous 
profits by selling alleged moth reme- 
dies to the long-suffering public. 

With mosquitoes it is much the same. 
You can spray them with fancy smell- 
ing liquids and they will eat it right 
up. They will show their apprecia- 
tion of your kindness by breeding in 
still greater numbers and when you 
arise in the night and endeavor to swat 
them you will be greeted by their de- 
fiant crooning, as you swat in vain. 

You might think you could go to 
the frigid zone and escape the mos- 
quitoes. But no, they are even worse 
there. You may travel to other dis- 
tant places. Everything else may be 
ideal. The air may be just right, the 
surroundings perfect, the eats splen- 
did, and they may have a full moon 
every night—but you will find the lo- 
cality cursed with mosquitoes. You 
are then ready to believe the state- 
ment made by some great traveler 
that “a good many of those mosquitoes 
would weigh a pound”’—and you 
would be ready to admit that it would 
not take so many of them either. 

The Agricultural Department’s fa- 
mous remedy for mosquitoes, which 
consists in taking a tumbler partly 
filled with kerosene and getting up on 
a stepladder and reaching the glass up 





“Oft in the Stilly Night!” 


to the ceiling and causing the mosqui- 
toes to fall into the kerosene one at 
a time, is one of the best known. 
The other classic remedy is to place 
a piece of raw beefsteak by the side 
of your bed at night, and the theory 
is that the mosquitoes will feed on the 
steak instead of you. We have yet to 
learn that this remedy has ever been 
successfully demonstrated—but it does 
sound good and helps meat business. 

If that isn’t “being kind to insects,” 
what is? Not many of us can afford 
to feed on beefsteak, but it is nice to 
buy a supply for your mosquitoes. 

a es 
BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 

A smoke-shop in Tuscawaras avenue 
in Canton, Ohio, has attracted consid- 
erable attention with a 20-foot sign 
having letters 12 inches high which 
read: “SMOK AND PIPE AND SQUIR- 
TIN TERBACKER” 

A country tavern in Lancaster coun- 
ty, Pa., displays this sign: “DROUGHT 
BEER” 

——— 

THE MOSQUITO 
Oh you pesky little spite, 
How you love to take a bite; 
I will swat you with my hand, 
Stop your feeding if I can; 
I don’t like your little hum, 
You are not so very dumb. 


When I sleep within my bed, 

You will circle ’round my head; 

You will buzz your tiny wings, 

Like a buzzsaw really sings; 

You’re a fighting airplane, 

And where you land there’s always pain. 


With your dart of a proboscis, 

You can puncture skin and noses; 
You make man and beast jump, 

And pretty soon there’s a little bump 
Which shows that you are king 

Of the insects that can sting. 


You risk your life on every job, 
Gall the victims that you rob; 

But you never seem to care, 
When you see your bill of fare; 
You don’t ask for a permit, 

Where there’s blood—you go to it. 


From the time that you are born, 
You are busy night and morn; 
You are vicious when we sleep, 
With a victim on your beat; 
But just the same—you are a pest, 
At your very, very best. 
—Frank Oster, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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Stick to Your Bush 


It is amusing to go back and see 
kind of reading matter that the sch; 
children of our granddaddies’ | 
used to eat up. Most of the sto 
were picked because they taught s: 
lesson in the formation of charac, 
A good sample of this kind is fo: 
in the famous old MacGuffey’s Thiry 
Reader. It is called “Stick to Y 
Bush.” This is the way it went: 

One day when I was a lad, a pari 
of boys and girls from our school \ 
going into the country to pick ber: 

I got my basket, and was going out | 
the gate when my father called 
back. He took hold of my hand 
said very kindly to me: “Harry, 
boy, what are you going for—to | 
berries, or to play?” 

“To pick berries,” I answered. 

“Then, Harry,” said he, “I want 
tell you one thing. It is this: w! 
you find a good bush, don’t leav: 
and try to find a better one. 1 
other boys and girls will run ab: 
picking one or two berries here and 
one or two there, and getting very f 
in the end. If you do as they do you 
will come back with an almost empty 
basket. If you want to get berri: 
stick to your bush!” 

I went with the party, and we had 
a fine time; but it was just as 
father had said. No sooner had on 
the boys found a good bush than he 
called to his companions, and they 


would leave their places and run off 


to see what he had found. 

But I remembered my father’s 
words, and I stuck to my bush. When 
I had done with one I went to an- 
other, and finished that; and then | 
took another. When night came, I had 
a large basketful of nice berries, more 
than all the others put together; and 
I was not half so tired as they wer 

I went home very happy that night, 
and when father looked at my baske'l- 
ful of ripe berries, he said, “Well done, 
Harry! You see it was just as I told 
you. It is always best to stick t 
your bush.” 


Not long after that, my father died, 


and I had to make my own way in 
the world as best I could. But I neve: 
forgot the lesson taught me by that 
day’s berry picking. I always stuck 
to my bush. 

When I had a good place and was 
getting on well, I was not willing to 
leave it and spend days or weeks 1 
trying to find a better place. When 
other young men said, “Come with us, 
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and we will find you something better 
io do,” I shook my head, and stuck 
to my bush. 

After a while my employers took 
me into partnership with them in 
their business. The habit of sticking 
i) my business led to my success. I 
owe all I have to the lesson my father 
taught me when he said, “Stick to 


your bush.” 
a 


HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 

Following are listed 100 abbrevia- 
tions, initials etc. found in everyday 
use. In fact, they are so common that 
one should be able to say what each 
one means at a glance. How many do 
you know? Answer will be published 
next week. 


1. M. D. 51. M. A. 
2A FE. 52. vol. 

3. M. C. a. 2. a. A, 
4, Al 54. h. p. 

5. B. & O. 55. Gov. 

6. B. A. 56. Deg. 

1. te Bo 57. Adv. 

8. H2O 58. Mo. 

9. Co. D. 59. G. M. T. 
10. K. K. K. 60. IHS 

11. SOS 61. Ib. 

12. D. S. M. 62. vet. 

3. Mea 63. G. O. P. 
14. G. M. C. 64. I. O. O. F. 
5. BC. 65. B. S. A. 
16, S.A. oe. S&S. &. C. G. 
17. p. m. 67. A. A. A. 
18. f. o. b. 68. I. W. W. 


19. A. W. O. L 69. R. O. T. C. 
20. C. M. T. C. 70. st. 

21. B. P. O. E, 71. e. g. 

22. KDKA 72. Fr. 


23. N. 73. Corp. 
24. K. C. 74. H. M. S. 
25. O. K. 75. Inf. 

a. hs ee oe ae. P. ©. 


27. M. E. (church)77. vs. 
26. Wee. Bo Us 78. Oz. 


20, Tams Vv. P. 79. Mme. 

0... 89. D. 80. Gen. 

31, 2 81. 1. t. (football) 
2: Fa 82. s. s. (baseball) 
3... BB. BD. 83. G. A. R. 

4. ae TX S&. 84. Gr. 

35. Lat. 85. U. S. M. A. 
36. Tel. 86. A. D. 

37. Fed. nea. ¥. 

38. M. P. 88. Pt. 

39. U.S. 89. Pop. 

10. D. A. R. 90. Capt. 

4.28 7. C. A. 91. Ph. D. 

42. A. A. U. 92. R. R. 

43. P. E. (church) 93. stet 

44. S$. R. O. 94. viz. 

45. Ltd. 95. Ger. 

16. N. G. 96. Pvt. 

17. F. D. 97. Rev. 

48. C. P. A. 98. Dr. 

19. MS. 99. LL. D. 


0. LO. U. 100. U. S. N. 


OO 
ST. BERNARDS FOR TIBET 


Monks of the St. Augustine order in 
Switzerland have made plans to estab- 
lish a hospice near the Si-La Pass in 
Tibet. Work will begin soon and 
when the building is completed, sev- 
eral great St. Bernard dogs will be 
sent there for service and to train 
the native dogs of Tibet to search for 
‘ost travelers. 








PERSONALITIES 


Deputy public works administrator, 
Col. Henry Matson Waite, began his 
career as a railroad man having served 
as a road superintendent and later 
being made manager of the line. He 
became city manager of Dayton, Ohio, 
but quit to become a colonel in the 
railway service during the war. Short- 
ly after the war he became the chief 
engineer of the city of Cincinnati and 
it was under his direction that the new 
modern railway terminal of that city 
was built. Born in Toledo in 1869, he 
is now 64 and slightly gray but is as 
active as most men of 45 or so. 

As United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. George F. Zook is ably 
fitted to direct the 
work of the Office of 
Education. He was 
educated at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and 
received both’ the 
B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from that insti- 
tution. He was made 
a doctor of phil- 
osophy of Cornell 
university and _ has 
been an instructor in 
that university as 
well as Pennsylvania 
State College. He is 
now 48 years of age and was born at 
Fort Scott, Ky. 

The diplomats who once looked 
down on a minor clerk, Wilbur Carr, 
in the State Department, now look up 
to that same man who has risen to the 
position of Assistant Secretary of State 
by dint of hard work and not politi- 
cal influence. He is chairman of the 
foreign personnel board and as such 
it falls to his lot to cut down salaries 
and expenses of the foreign offices to 
meet the reduced appropriations. He 
has complete charge of all affairs re- 
lating to these offices. 

Dorothy Frooks, woman criminal 
lawyer of the Peekskill, N. Y., bar, is 
alarmed at the increase of feminine 
criminals. Miss Frooks has been a 








G. F. Zook 


member of the New York Bar for 10 | 


years and has gained fame by her part 
in the Dorothy Perkins (New York), 
Catherine Mino (Chicago), and the 
Ione Ord (New Orleans) cases. She is 
a member of the American; Inter- 
national; Westchester and Peekskill 
Bar Associations, and was an American 
delegate to the last International Law 
Association convention held in Lon- 
don. She is an author and has had 
three successful books published. 
Rear Admiral George R. Marvell who 
will retire from the Navy at an early 
date, marveled at the first real action 
in the Spanish-American war just a 
few years after his graduation from 
Annapolis. Later he served through 
the World war in which he was award- 
ed the Navy Cross. He has command- 
ed the gunboat Vicksburg (Spanish- 
American war); the battleship Louisi- 
ana (World war); the _ battleship 
Arizona (peacetime) as well as various 
naval districts and bases, at home and 
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in the Islands. He was born at Fall 
River, Me., where he has always main- 
tained his residence. 

Edward V. Gladstone, 72 year old 
North Carolina mountaineer, lived all 
his life within a dozen miles of a town 
but had never visited it until recently 
when he saw for his first time a negro, 
an auto, an electric light and a movie. 
Now he thinks that he may move into 
town. 

Arno B, Cammerer, new director of 
the National Park Service, is well 
qualified for his duties as he served as 
associate director under the retired 
chief, Horace M. Albright. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Cammerer has served as as- 
sistant secretary of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission and on the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission as well 
as having been secretary of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Commission. 

Can you ride aunicycle? A unicycle 
is a one-wheeled bike with a seat but 
no handlebars or brakes. Edgar L. 
Hoffman of Shenandoah, Va., has 
traveled at a speed of 25 miles an hour 
on such a bike and is so confident of 
his ability that he challenges all 
comers to meet him in a race in Wash- 
ington on Labor Day. 

A brunette, Carolyn Chantry, daugh- 
ter of a Washington naval officer, was 
declared by the leader and men of the 
Italian air armada as the most beauti- 
ful girl they saw in America. Miss 
Chantry is 20 years old, a graduate of 
Holton Arms School, and is entering 
Vassar for her third year. 

When Wiley Post arrived in Novosi- 
birsk, Siberia, on his latest world 
flight, all his fueling supplies, food and 
a special room at the airport were 
ready and waiting for him because of 
the efforts of Fay Gillis, 24 year old 
American girl flyer. Fay is one of the 
few women members of the Cater- 
pillar Club (flyers who have saved 
their lives by a parachute jump). She 
lives with her father, mother and sis- 
ter in Moscow where her father is en- 
gaged in engineering and she flew to 
Siberia to make all arrangements and 
to act as interpreter for Post while in 
that country. 

pad, 2 | ae er 
WILL HUNT LOST TRIBES 

A Washington explorer, Richard C. 
Gill, with six companions, will leave 
Gill’s ranch in the hills of Ecuador 
some time this coming fall to try to 
locate the savage Aucas tribes of “lost 
people” believed to exist in a “lost 
world” somewhere in the unexplored 
section of the Amazon valley of South 
America. 

They will be accompanied by a small 
band of head-hunting Jivaro Indians 
with whom Gill has formerly made 
friends. A unique feature of this ex- 
pedition is that they expect to carry 
into the jungles a small portable radio 
transmitter with which they will at- 
tempt to keep in touch with the world 


left behind. 
— 


HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


Send your name and address, stating 
trouble to D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bldg., St. 
Marys, Kans., for a regular $1.25 bottle of 
his treatment on Free Trial. Pay when 
satisfied. If not you owe nothing.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


Quite a lot of girls seem to worry 
more about having a clear complexion 
than they do about having a clear 
conscience, 

q 


The new brand of Teutonic “kul- 
tur” which Hitler is forcing on the 
German people seems to be a little 
“too tonic” to be a success. 

gq 

The honeymoon is over when the 
groom goes home from work expecting 
fried chicken and waffles, with angel 
food and whipped cream for supper, 
and finds that all there is is boiled 
cabbage and rye bread. 


q 
‘‘CODES’’ NOT SO NEW 


UR government, in resorting to a 
“code” to get people to work to- 
gether and pull business back over 
that fatal red line, did not have to in- 
vent anything to speak of. In fact 
codes are almost as old as the hills. 
J. B. Frey, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
been digging back into the records and 
he points out that the oft-quoted King 
Hammurabi, the great ruler of the 
Babylonians, perfected a code for 
labor in a period of depression quite 
a while ago—in fact some 4,000 years. 
Mr. Frey makes a very important 
point when he warns that unless the 
purchasing power of the working 
classes is greatly increased, the value 
of the great wealth which has been 
produced will virtually melt away and 
disappear. This has actually happen- 
ed at various stages in the world’s his- 
tory—so we don’t have to theorize 
about it. But—knowing the danger as 
we now do—we must prevent such a 
calamity. 
q 


For true 100 per cent cooperation 
with the “New Deal” plan, we give the 
palm to that patriotic Missouri family 
which reports the birth of a boy baby 
bearing the initials “NRA” on his 
chest. 

q 


A new magazine called “Spirits” is 
to be published from New York, “dedi- 
cated to the best interests of the spirit 
world.” They don’t say whether it 
will cater to those who produce spirits 
in bottles or those who materialize 
them from dark cabinets. 


q 
RUBBING FUR RIGHT WAY 


HE daily papers are claiming that 

there is soon going to be a boom 
in the fur business. There are many 
women today who haven’t a single fur 
coat to their back, they say—and they 
figure that there is an immense mar- 
ket to be supplied. Even fur riding 
breeches for masculine females are 
heralded from Paree. 

During the “gay 1929s” every girl had 
to have a fur coat whether she needed 
it or not. Most of them were so warm 
already that they didn’t need furs in 











the winter—so the high-pressure sales- 
men made them believe that it was the 
thing to wear furs in summer. 

Nothing more absurd than this was 
ever proposed, but it went over big. 
If a girl couldn’t get her own daddy, 
or some “sugar daddy,” to furnish her 
with furs, she would buy them on the 
installment plan herself. In many 
cases women were several years in 
paying for their coats. Very often the 
coats were worn out or out of style 
before the payments were completed. 
The merchants lost a pile of money 
on this one item alone, as it was im- 
possible to make collection in many 
cases. Many fur concerns found their 
business so shot to pieces that they 
quit. 

The fur business is always risky. 
Furs are a very costly material and 
every operation connected with them 
runs into money. The market for them 
has to be forced; furs are not a ne- 
cessity in most parts of our climate. 

Furs are a poor proposition for the 
dealer and a still worse one for the 
purchaser, at the high prices usually 
charged. Any woman who has a fur 
coat however might as well wear it, 
winter and summer—for if she doesn’t 
get the good out of it the moths cer- 
tainly will. 

gq 


RUSSIA NO LONGER BUGABOO 
EVERAL years ago the Russians got 
in some very fine work in this 
country in spreading the fear that 
Russia was destined, in the near fu- 
ture, to dump unlimited quantities of 
wheat into the world markets—there- 
by making it impossible for us to pro- 
duce that grain profitably. 

Russia has been “in the red,” in more 
senses than one, ever since it was taken 
over by the soviets. Nobody has any 
hard feelings toward the Russian peo- 
ple; on the contrary there is every 
reason for Americans to welcome them 
into the family of nations. But those 
who imagine that trade with Russia 
can have any material effect on the 
prosperity of this country are destined 
te be sadly disappointed. 

The Russians are sadly disappoint- 
ed with themselves and what they 
have accomplished; why should the 
rest of the world take them at any 
higher valuation? We all wish that 
Russia could develop a big market for 
American products—but it can’t be. 
We all wish that Russia had the money 
to pay for our products in large 
volume—but they haven’t. We all wish 
they had products of their own which 
they could exchange with us on a 
basis that would be mutually bene- 
ficial—but they haven’t. 

The articles which the Russians have 
to offer us are mainly the same type 
of things which we produce. If we 
should open up our markets to those 
products, we would simply destroy 
our domestic market for our own 
products to the same extent. 

If we wish to play the role of Santa 
Claus and give the Russians a nice fat 
slice of our markets, just as a matter 
of good-will, so they will not drive us 
off the map a century or two from 
now, it might be good “world-politics” 
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as the Germans used to callit. Bu; j 
would seem as if we had had an am), 
sufficiency of this sort of thing, 4 
giving the Old World nations so n 
billions of our good dollars which | 
will never give back. 

Any way you look at it, Russia 
ceased to be a scarecrow to induce 
farmers to go out of the wheat }b 
ness. Reports from Russia indi: 
that the harvests there are again 
appointing. It has taken generati 
for American farmers to learn ho 
handle machinery, repair it and k 
it going. This is something that is 
yond the Russians for many year 
come. 

The Russians are children in m 
senses—having the simple, lovable aid 
enthusiastic qualities of childr 
along with their lack of ability 
experience to tackle the every: 
problems of life in an age of machin: 
and advanced scientific methods. ‘| 
Russians can’t even feed themsely: 
then why should we suppose that t! 
can produce a surplus to excha 
with us—unless it is in a way which 
is bound to be altogether to their 
own advantage? 

g 


“Modern banking is a 50-50 proposi- 
tion,” a leading banker recently stated. 
Yes—the banks take 50 per cent of 
the depositor’s money and let him 
have 50 per cent, if it suits them. 


q 


The poet was of course referring to 
the old kind of music when he said: 
“Music hath charms to soothe a savage 
breast, to soften rocks or bend a knol- 
ted oak.” What would he have said 
had he known about modern jazz? 

ee Eee 


HE’D LOST MILLIONS 
The girl was very rich, and he was 
just a poor young man. She liked 
him, but that was all, and he was 
well aware of the fact. One evening 
he grew somewhat tender and at last 


I 








he said: “You are rich, aren’t you, 
Ethel?” 
“Yes, Dick, Dad says I’m worth 


two million dollars, if things turn oul 
as it now looks.” 

“Will you marry me, 
asked. 

“Oh, no, Dick, I couldn’t do that,” 
she replied. 

“IT knew you wouldn’t.” 

“Then why did you ask me?” 

“IT just wanted to be able to say that 
I had lost two million dollars.” 

i 


LAST EFFORT 

When you’re caged in like a lion! 

And your soul about to bust, fromeryin! 

And you are thrown—out of the pan int 
the fire; 

After you have been there so long 4 
fryin— 

You want to give up—you can only 
black clouds threatening to drag ) 
down into the mire. 

You say everything you have tried 
failed? 

Then! Take your will; use that ha 
mer—drive against despair! 
Knock in the nail—and declare! 

That you can’t die! from tryin. 

—Edward C. Gottlieb, Trenton, N 
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MARKETING 


The business barometer refuses to 
sav at “Set Fair,” but keeps bobbing 
yp and down in a way that at least 
suggests going ahead with caution. 
Construction on big public jobs is ad- 
vancing in a big way, as fast as opera- 
tions can be got started. Private con- 
struction is almost at a_ standstill. 
\rchitects and builders are complain- 
ing that the rapidly rising cost of ma- 
terials and labor is cheating them out 
f their expected part in the recovery 
benefits, as people do not seem to be 
eady to either build or buy. 

Tobacco is beginning to come into 
the market and this will give the 
planters a lot of money this fall. 
Growers are kicking because the buy- 











rs are not offering good enough 
prices. The government threatens to 
jack up tobacco prices by levying 


processing taxes on the manufacturers 
unless they treat the growers more 
liberally. 

Cotton has been going up and down 
ind has not held its own as it did a 
short time ago. There is still some 
doubt whether the crop will be good; 
it looks as if it is below the average 
in quantity. In fact there seems to be 
a general lull in market movements— 
this being the natural after-effect of 
the recent wild speculation in com- 
modities and stocks. 

Peaches are a better cash crop this 
year than for some years past. For 
once the volume is good and the prices 
are good. Melons and other fruits are 
also a big crop, but prices tend not 
lo be very profitable. Canned goods 
remain at very low prices, owing part- 
ly to the heavy carryover stocks which 
are being worked off by the dealers. 

Wool prices are still going up, as 
there is a shortage of good wool. Still, 
the buying is not lively, as everybody 
is waiting to see which way the cat 
will jump. President Roosevelt and 
his administration at Washington hold 
the key to prices to a large extent. 

A London paper says that people 
could make immense amounts of 
money if they could only learn what 
the statesmen at Washington are plan- 
ning. But these statesmen are not 
telling anything ahead of time or al- 
lowing the international speculators 
io gamble with our interests. Hence 
{Americans will have to await develop- 
nents and not be impatient with re- 
sults. 

Pig iron has been marked up $1 a 
lon—and this is usually considered 
sign of reviving business, as pig iron 


is the basis of steel and steel is the 
basis of a long line of other indus- 
ries. Copper, lead and such metals 


ire making slow progress, as there is 
so much old junk in the market—but 
the mines are putting on more men 
in some cases. : 
Production of electric current is 
running 15 per cent over last year. 
Freight loadings are nearly 30 per 
cent higher. Even soft coal is show- 
ing higher production than last year, 


in spite of labor troubles. Commer- 
cial failures are making new low rec- 
ords for the year. 

The railroads are mostly doing bet- 
ter business, as a result of the increas- 
ing freight and the reduced fare for 
excursions. Even the poor old Pull- 
man Co. is pulling a little better just 
now, though for the first half of this 
year it showed a deficit of $1,700,000, 
which was even bigger than its deficit 
for the same period of last year. 

Mail order houses are reporting con- 
siderable increase of business over 
last year, and this is referred to by 
the big business wizards as proof that 
the rural inhabitants are having more 
to spend. Curtis Candy Co. has added 
1,500 people to its pay roll of 6,000 
so the kids are ealing more candy. 

W. T. Grant Co. chain stores showed 
increase of 14 per cent in sales over 
same time last year. Kresge Co. shows 
four per cent gain. Butler Bros. re- 
port 11 per cent gain for first half of 
year. J. C. Penney Co. announce net 
earnings for first half of year about 
50 per cent more than in 1932. West- 
ern Union also shows significant im- 
provement in earnings—due partly to 
big reduction in expenses. 

National Lead Co. made profit for 
this half-year. Maytag Co., which 
makes washing machines, shows good 
profit for first half, in contrast to loss 
for same period of last year. Shell 
Oil Co. is still doing business at a 
loss—the deficit for the half year being 
over $14,000,000. People’s Drug chain 
reports increased profits over last 
year. Curtis-Wright airplane works 
report profits of $425,000 for second 
quarter, as compared with loss of 
$270,000 for same period of 1932. 

All businesses which report increas- 
ed profits are an aid to general re- 
covery as this means that there is 
more money circulating. There are 
many lines which are still in the red. 
Baldwin Locomotive works for in- 
stance report loss of $4,270,000 for the 
last year—which was added to a loss 
of about the same amount for the year 
before. McGraw-Hill Co., which pub- 
lishes a number of business periodi- 
cals, reports loss of $108,000 for first 
half of the year, which was a little 
less than the loss for the same period 
last year. 

a 
CAPT. OF HER BARK AND MATE 

Sometimes it’s the woman of the 
family who wears the pants, and oc- 
casionally the beard, too. That’s what 
happened when the bearded lady of 
Baltimore’s water front and former 
sea captain married a seaman who had 
served under her. 

She promised over 10 years ago to 
walk to the altar with him when she 
‘taught him to steer the ship and box 
the compass.” They hadn’t seen each 
other since then until very recently 
when they decided the promise still 
held good. The former helmsman 
claims to be the only woman in the 
world with a full master’s sailing 
license, 

———_— +~» + 


A man without a country is given a 
“Nansen Passport,” issued by the 
League of Nations for that purpose. 
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PERSONAL 


I will not be responsible for any 
debts contracted by anyone but 
myself. Neither will I be respon- 
sible if any member of my family 
complains of a bad corn. I’ve told 
them all to use *Blue-Jay. 


Everybody should use *Blue-Jay 
for corns—the minute they appear. 
Blue-Jay is the truly scientific, safe, 
mild corn remover. Pain stops in- 
stantly, corn is gone in 3 days. 
Made by Bauer & Black, famous 
surgical dressing house. 


Write Baver & Brack, Department P8, 2500 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, for free booklet 
and interesting foot exercise pictures, 


Illinois, 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of 
rible you choke and gasp for 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snulffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 275-S Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How To Sell Yourself 
A short, short training course FREE 


Every man has to sell himself tohis employer and 
other men. 

Without one penny’s cost to you, we will send the 
best short, short courseon this subject ever prepared. 
This offer is for adult men and women whoare really 
earnest and ambitious. If you answer that descrip- 
tion, send your name—we'll do the rest. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 8393-XA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEN WANTED uandu 


COFFEE and TEA ROUTES 
Start in Business WITHOUT INVESTMENT 


Look after a BLAIR Coffee and Tea Route in 
your town. Call on customers with 300 necessi- 
ies. Spare or full time. No investment Per 
manent. Good starting income. Rapid pro- 

. Give all details in letter. 


Asthma so ter- 
breath, if Hay 











&, Virginia 


on’t Have Asthma 


Dr. Edgar Ward's Methos gets results. For details 
address Or, Edgar W. Laborat —— Dept. P, 
516 Story Bidg., Los Angeles, Gal 


Become a Foot Correctionis 


chiropody. 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for training 
by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


CATARACTS, FAILING EYESIGHT, 
etc., quickly relieved through use of 
THE COLLYRES ST. JEAN 
a tried and proven remedy. No risk. 
NO OPERATION. Simple home treat- 
ment. Per bottle - $1.50 


Fordomes es Trading Co., 21 Lafayette Flace Co., 21 Lafayette Flace. Arlington, M. nN. 4. 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

offered in many years—S$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 

Pictorial Review 


ipa Only SBC 


Address THE PATHFINDER. 








A new pro- 
fession, not 

medical nor 
All the trade you can attend to; many are 


Delineator 
McCall's Magazine 





WASHINGTON. D. C 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


While on his vacation at his Hyde 
Park home President Roosevelt got 
lots of enjoyment out of his new spe- 
cially constructed auto which he can 
drive himself. All starting, stopping, 
braking, etc., is done by hand. Not 
only did the President drive himself 
about his estate and to and from the 
swimming pool two miles from the 
house, but he took Mrs. Roosevelt for 
lengthy rides on the busy thorough- 
fares in heavy traffic. 

Across the river at Alexandria there 
is a mysterious dummy in the window 
of a building which it has “guarded” 
for the last 15 years. What this dum- 
my is supposed to represent, no one 
seems to know. But it never fails to 
attract the curious. Thus the 400 
block of North Washington street of 
the Virginia city is nearly always 
blocked by traffic and pedestrians. The 
congestion recently got so bad that 
police removed the figure because resi- 
dents had been complaining. But it 
wasn’t long before the caretaker of the 
building had his dummy back. And 
he said it would remain there. Those 
who want it removed threatened court 
action. 

Dr. Luther H. Reichelderfer, presi- 
dent of the Board of District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners, says he hasn’t 
taken his coat off in the District Build- 
ing in the three years he has been 
commissioner, and that he is not going 
to do it no matter how hot it gets in 
Washington. 

One of the greatest pastimes in 
Washington is pigeon feeding. Every- 
body that visits the parks just can’t 
help indulging in the old custom of 
pigeon feeding. They feed them pea- 
nuts, and do those birds go for the 
shelled article. The custom of feeding 











pigeons in Trafalgar Square, London, 
and at the gateway of St. Peter’s in 
Rome is known the world over. Wash- 
ington’s pigeon feeders are not so well 
known, but they are the champions of 
them all. If you visit the capital any- 
time and want to see for yourself go 
to Lafayette Park just in front of the 
White House. The pigeons that fre- 
quent that feeding ground are claimed 
to be the best fed and the fattest in 
the world. 

There is really no depression in 
Washington since it has become the 
focal point of the nation’s business. 
The national capital is now one of the 
richest markets in the world. As in 
the days of the World war Washing- 
ton is the general headquarters of the 
whole country. With many codes 
floating around, outsiders are apt to 
think that the capital is asleep under a 
blanket of codes. But such is not the 
case. In fact, the midnight mazdas 
blaze practically every night although 
somewhat clouded by rooms full of 
cigarette and cigar smoke. Downtown 
Washington restaurants are having the 
best summer they have had in many 
years. Hotels and apartment houses 
are also doing big business. The mer- 
chants can’t complain either. Big men 
and little men take advantage of the 
opportunity to buy some new clothes 
so as to make as favorable impression 
as possible. And the Mrs. (if she is 
allowed to come along) and daughters 
just have to have new dresses and 
hats. All of this travel to and from 
Washington is helping the railroads, 
busses and airplane lines. The gaso- 
line and service stations also come in 
for their share because a lot of the 
code bringers and discussers drive to 
Washington. The city’s population is 
also growing. Experts have estimated 
that nearly 100,000 people will be add- 
ed as a result of the NRA. 

The Virginia State Conservation and 
Development Commission is restoring 





This unusual view of the White House was taken from the roof of the Executive Offices. 
In all of his broadcasts to the people President Roosevelt talks direct from the Oval Room. 





The Pathiinde, 


The Washington Home at Mt. Ver 


the miller’s house near the sil 
George Washington’s grist mill 
miles south of Mt. Vernon. It is 
just about completed. Last ye: 
commission completed restorati: 
the old grist mill which is now 
to the public. According to Was!iin- 
ton’s own diary the flour ground : 
mill was of “excellent quality.” \I 
of his flour was shipped to Eu: 
The present mill and miller’s h 
were built on the foundations of 
originals. But the machinery no, 
the grist mill was obtained fron 
old water mill of that period 1 
Front Royal, Va. Near the site of the 
restored mill is the ruins of Washi 
ton’s distillery. History tells us tha! 
an excellent grade of whisky ani 
brandy was distilled there. Perh:ps 
after the repeal of the 18th amendmen! 
this historic structure can be restored 
without causing too much adverse 
criticism. 

Visitors to the Chicago World’s Fair 
during the latter part of August wil 
see a new bust of President Rooseve'!! 
It is the work of Nison Tregor, youn: 
Russian-American sculptor, who has 
become known as the “court sculp! 
for the new administration.” He ha: 
already made likenesses of Assist: 
Secretary of State Moley, Postmast: 
General Farley and one of the W! 
House secretaries. 

One of the latest topics of conve: 
tion in the capital is a plan for gr: 
hospitalization. Under this plan 
“average man” would pay about 
cents a week and in case of sick! 
be entitled to about three weeks ! 
pital treatment a year. 

When a lot of husbands in Wa: 
ington have to get a haircut they 
cide on the La Salle shop. Why? 
cause there they are to be trim: 
shaved and massaged by the capi! 
only girl barber. She is Helen Hoege- 
pack, a blonde, a Scandinavian 
also, like Greta Garbo, she started 
by lathering chins in Finland. In ! 
she was a barberess there for 10 y« 
She has been in the capital fo: 
years and can turn out as nice a h 
cut or speedy clean shave as any ! 
ber. And they do say Helen can e\' 
sell the baldheads hair tonic. 

When Congress gets back on the 
in January a lot of the members ° 
find a new Capitol Hill. An en! 
block in back of the Library of © 
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gress, one of the oldest sections in the 
city, is being torn down. Many peo- 
ple who have been living in these 
houses for more than 50 years have 
to move by government order. It is 
all in the plan of beautifying the Capi- 
tol grounds. A new section is to be 
built on to the Library of Congress 
and other improvements. 

The old Leadbeater’s Drug Store in 
Alexandria, Va., started in 1792 by two 
young Quakers named Leadbeater and 
Stabler, was recently sold at auction 
for $1,525. Both families have con- 
stantly been connected with the old 
institution. The Pathfinder editor used 
to buy his drugs and medicines here. 
So did the George Washingtons at Mt. 
Vernon. It was to this particular store 
that Martha Washington wrote order- 


Round-up of Ponies 
Draws Big Crowds 
to Chincoteague 


Every year down along the Eastern 
Shore of the “Delmarva” peninsuia 
that lies between the Chesapeake bay 
and the Atlantic ocean, “East goes 
West” for a couple of days while the 
annual round-up (“pony penning” they 
call it) is being held at Chincoteague 
Island. 

A couple of weeks ago they put on 
a real show because this event in the 
last few years has become a gayer af- 
fair than ever before. Now a carni- 
val usually puts in an appearance to 


13 
the Atlantic coast and the horses swam 
ashore to Chincoteague Island where 


they thrived and reverted to a wild 
state. Indian legends bear out this 
story. 


Early on the morning of the first 
day (the affair usually lasts a couple 
of days) the ponies are rounded up 
and branded by the owners. The 
ownership of the colts usually is very 
easily established by following that 
old English rule: “Mine is the colt that 
follows my mare,” as the mares have 
previously been branded. 

Buyers come from great distances, 
for these ponies after they are broken 
and trained make good strong, tough 
stock for most any purpose. After 
the round-up they are placed in pens 


a for the inspection of their possible 


entertain the folks for a couple of 


ing “a quart of the best castor oil, and } . Cores  agehetagy — pall ies ; 
omg a bill for it.’ At the recent auction days and then there is the “make ‘em buyers. When it is all over, those that 
ill her letter was sold for $51. It was While you wait” picture man, the have not been sold are released on the 
t is ; > island again where they roam mostly 

here also that Lieut. Col. Robert E. 9 DF a 
vea 7 ; y in bands of about 20 or 25 headed by a 
or Lee received sealed orders to proceed stallion until next pony penning time 
ati to Harpers Ferry and suppress the he ows 6 ; 


The usual high lights of the occasion 
are the pony races and the riding ex- 
hibitions. The ponies that haVe roam- 
ed most of their life in a wild state do 
not take to the hubbub of the crowd of 


DW § John Brown insurrection. The pur- 
chaser was a representative of the 
American Pharmaceutical Society. If 
Mu Alexandrians can raise the $1,525 the 





get the extra row of big pillars re- 
moved from the old patent office at 
Ninth and F streets in order to make 
F street a two-way thoroughfare. 
Oh 
There are 1,976 miles of vehicular 
roads in the Territory of Alaska. 


to the ponies. 

How the ponies came there in the 
first place makes a story all by itself. 
More than 400 years ago, a Spanish 
nobleman sailed for America with a 
ship load of fine Moorish and Arabian 
horses but the ship was wrecked off 


Euro old store will be left where it is. If &: : 
. hous the necessary funds cannot be raised folks that have gathered from miles 
is of tl the equipment will be moved to the about and Se the 
nov new Pharmaceutical Museum in Wash- punchers” have quite an exciting 
fron ington. time. 
od neat The President’s Cup Regatta on the Generally the races are nothing to 
te of the Potomac is scheduled to be held on write home about as the ponies are so 
hing Sentaanber 20 and 30. One of the epe- soft from their free and easy life. But 
Sus thal cla Eitestions this year will be & the sight of the would-be Lancelots 
sky and night pageant. Some of the speediest andr Wire phat ehoard the wild stallions 
Perhaps motor boats in the United States have a =, on 
endment been entered in the cup race. Besides A WILLING COW 
restored the pageant and President’s cup race tiietiediaien Tha —— <a 
adverse many boat clubs will put on exhi- a “She’s an awfully good cow. Our 
bitions. A Chincoteague Island mother and her Children think the world of her, You'll 
Id’s Fair Gus Generich, the former New York colt. Ownership of the branded mother like her a lot,” said the owner, in talk- 
sust will policeman who is usually shown as- ‘™ this wild herd determines who owns colt. ing to a prospective customer. 
oosevell. sisting the President, has a new set of “And how much milk does she 
r, young front teeth. And he had the old ones popcorn and hotdog man and other’ give?” asked the prospect. 
who has extracted and the new ones put in at venders with an eye to the possibili- “7 don’t know exactly; I don’t milk 
sculp! the same setting. He is now classed ties of a crowd of the country fair her myself and I wouldn’t want to 
He has as a secret service man. variety, while the sea food venders as deceive you—but she’s a nice cow— 
Assistant Senator King, chairman of the Sen- Well as the eating places do a rushing _ first class. She won a blue ribbon at 
ystmaster ate District Committee, received a business. the county fair once.” 
1e WI number of complaints concerning hus- This annual event has existed for “Well, you must have some idea— 
bands and wives both being employed more than 250 years and antedates does she give a gallon at a milking?” 
onvel in the local schools. So a question- e¢ven the western round-up. How the “I would not want to say; I never 
or gr naire was sent out. Returns from this Custom started is a matter of specula- kept much track. But if you want a 
plan showed that there were as many as tion but the most reliable information fine cow, there’s a bargain for you.” 
about 7: 62 married couples with both husband — that we have is that at one time many “But I would like to have just a 
sick! and wife employed in the school sys- domestic horses were turned loose rough notion of how much she gives. 
eks hi tem. In most of these cases the wives With the wild ones on the island in Does she give as much as a half gal- 
were teachers. order to avoid paying a tax on them’ lon a day?” 
n Was! If and when 36 states pass the repeal and then once a year since that time “She is such a willing cow that I 
they « resolution the nation’s capital will be the owners met to catch and brand have never felt it was kind to check 
hy? be without any liquor law, the District their ponies and to take any that they up too closely on her. She’s a family 
trimni of Columbia Anti-Saloon League ight have need for. cow—the nicest old cow anyone ever 
capil claims. But Assistant Corporation In later years the owners of the had—gentle and willing. If she’s got 
en Hoge- Counsel Vernon E. West is of the Wild ponies were not ranchers or even any milk she'll give it to you.” 
ian- opinion that the Volstead Act would farmers but the fishermen that make sk nie ie ee 
arted still remain in force until repealed the Bay and Eastern shore their home SAY IT WITH RIMES 
an | by Congress. with the ‘atching of fish, crabs and Not very long ago an Oklahoma citi- 
10 y« Rep. Sol Bloom, of New York, who Oysters as their employment. The  ,.) went to his chicken house one 
il for put over the George Washington Bi- ©Wnership has dwindled until now less morning and found them all gone 
‘eah centennial last year, is now trying to than a half-dozen men have any claim except an old rooster and a couple of 


scrawny hens. Tacked to the door 


was the following note: 


I steal from the rich; 
I steal from the poor. 
I'll leave the old rooster 
To raise some more. 








———— a te 








SCIENTIFIC 


DEATH GRANULATES CELLS 


Cells in the body become granulated 
after death, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science was 
told at its annual meeting in Chicago. 

Actual “life” in the cells is called 
cytoplasm and it is invisible. Methods 
of using stains that have always made 
invisible matter visible fail to work 
in the case of cytoplasm. It cannot 
be seen until after death and the granu- 
lation begins to take place. 

A cell dying slowly has more chance 
to come apart and fat or oil comes out 
of the cell most often, in droplets. 
Cells dying of starvation use up all 
their reserve food supply and then di- 
gest part of the cell’s living material 
to keep the rest alive. This also hap- 
pens in fever. 





GULF STREAM CLOSER? 

Controversy over whether the Gulf 
Stream has actually changed its posi- 
tion and is flowing closer to the Amer- 
ican shores, is still raging back and 
forth. Some scientists say that the 
thing is highly improbable but Capt. 
George Grant of the San Blas liner re- 
ported that north of Cape Hatteras the 
stream has altered its course until it is 
150 miles closer to the New England 
coast. 

In 1923 the Gulf Stream was noted 
to have traveled north of Norway 
causing a change in the weather and 
climate of that region and around 
Spitzbergen. Now if the famous Gulf 
Stream, so named by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, should be changing its course and 
moving closer to our Atlantic coast 
line, it is interesting to speculate on 
the changes that will be made when 
the southern climate reaches as far as 
New England. 


EARTH’S TWIN SISTER 


Venus, our brilliant evening star for 
August, sometimes referred to by as- 
tronomers as the twin sister of the 
earth, is the second closest planet to 
the sun. Mercury sometimes gets as 
close as 29,000,000 miles but then 
sidles away until he is as much as 
43,000,000 miles away. Venus at the 
most never gets over 67,600,000 miles 
away from old Sol nor closer than 
66,700,000. 

But then Venus puts it all over Mer- 
cury when it comes to buzzing around 
her sister, the earth. She may go away 
as far as 161 millions of miles but she 
returns to within the close space of 
25 millions of miles as compared to the 
minimum distance of Mercury of 50 
inillions and maximum of 136 millions. 

Even though at times Venus may ap- 
proach close to the earth (as plane- 
tary distances go) it has been pretty 
hard in the past to gather in many 
facts about our sister planet even with 
the aid of the powerful telescopes in 
use at the present time. This is be- 
cause Venus is usually surrounded by 
heavy clouds. 

It has been found, however, that 


there are many hazy markings of geo- 
metric patterns that would suggest 
canals on the planet. It has also been 
found that the planet rotates and that 
there is carbon dioxide present, both 
of these being necessary to life. 

The atmosphere on Venus is much 
heavier than that of the earth but the 
density, temperature and other physi- 
cal properties are much the same. 
Inasmuch as the planet Venus is 23,- 
000,000 miles closer to the sun, chances 
are that there may be life on the planet 
in some form. It may be many years 
before we really know. In fact, we 
probably never will know. Don’t for- 
get to notice the very close approach 
of Venus and Jupiter on the night 
of Aug. 17. 


COASTS WERE UNDER WATER 


A former chief of the geological sur- 
vey, Edwin C. Eckel of Washington, 
and J. W. Kelly, California botanist, 
report the finding of fossil remains of 
ancient tamarack swamps as far south 
as Georgia. They claim this proves 
that icy waters once covered the east- 
ern and southern seacoasts. Northern 
Georgia is 600 miles south of the known 
habitation of the tamarack, an Arctic 
tree originally. 

Land on the north, including what is 
now a part of the United States, was 
covered with the ice sheet. The east- 
ern sea coast was submerged in icy 
waters back into the present moun- 
tain regions as glacial swamp deposits 
have been found at 1,300 foot eleva- 
tions. Florida and the Gulf States 
were partially or wholly under the 
water. 

This condition existed during the 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





One of the chief sources of vitamin 
D is sunshine but it was recently dis- 
covered that if substances containing 
this essential vitamin were exposed to 
heat its loss will result. 

Dr. J. M. Arthur of the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute has found that ultra-violet 
rays from a mercury arc at a distance 
of 16 inches will redden picked green 
apples within 40 hours. 

Melodious tones from a harsh voice 
can be obtained by the use of an in- 
vention by Dr. Brand of Vienna. He 
has successfully demonstrated its use 
in making the voice more musical. 

It has been discovered that pine 
trees grown from cultivated land not 
only grow nearly three times as fast 
but are available for use in making 
white paper at a much earlier age. 

United States Coast and Geodetic 
surveys have shown that certain types 
of buildings are damaged considerably 
less in earthquakes than others. More 
than likely quake-proof buildings will 
be constructed in the near future as 
a result of these surveys. 

Each citizen of Melbourne is expect- 
ed to contribute a cubic foot of earth 
toward the construction of a moun- 
tain to be buili near the Melbourne 
war memorial in Australia. Con- 
tributions also are expected from more 
than 2,500 different parts of the earth. 


The Pathfinder 


Pleistocene period, the age just be 
fore the one we are living in nowy 
These conclusions follow a study th 
has covered a space of 30 years. 








































































KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





A crowd were sitting around th 
table discussing your Ananias Clu 
writes Dempsey M. Dennie, of Nas! 


ville, Tenn. One guy says: “Boy 
you’ve heard nothing yet! Believe 


or not, but this happened to me. 
guess it should be entitled, ‘A Sot 
Fable.’ ” Then his story followed: 

I had fallen overboard. I gave 
last frantic cry of “Help-Ip-Ip!” 
and went down into unknown depth 
for the third time. All of my world! 
cares were over. 

“Meow! Meow!! Meow!!!” can 
strange, but angry cat-like cries, wh« 
presently, [ was awakened from n 
peaceful slumber. All around wer! 
catfishes trying to bite me. “Wha 
the heck?” I excitedly exclaimed. 

“We,” they shouted all at once, “ar: 
the many cats, you have drowned! 
That was not the end, but only ou: 
first life; the other eight will be de 
voted to tormenting you.” 

Off in the distance, there was a 
mermaid, her beautiful, yellow hai: 
falling over her shoulders in waves 
that would have made the ocean jeal 
ous. “Oh,” thought I, “she is doubtless 
a fairy queen and will save me.” Bul 
as she came nearer, I recognized het 
to be none other than a wife whom | 






had pushed off a canoe, a year previ | 
ously. 

“Horrors!” screamed I, “What a 
punishment!” and I began looking fo: 
the Devilfish. : 

“Punishment?” she mocked. “Man, ' 
you're just in time to get that.” So ( 
saying, she hit me on the head with a 
shell, making me see thousands of star- 
fishes. Then up came a_ sawfish | 
“Make him into a spineless jellyfish,” ] 
she demanded. “Now you look nat- I 
ural; that was what you always were, 1 
in disguise.” 

Along came a flying fish. I hailed I 
him. “Take me out of this watery 4 
grave into the air. Let me see the ( 
clear blue sky.” I 

“No!” snapped he. “You always ridi- Q 
culed aviation; you belonged to the ( 
navy, and are a ‘wet,’ so stay in the \ 
water.” I 

Just then somebody rescued and re a 
vived me. c 

—_—_—_—__o———— b 
SAFETY FIRST 

“Rastus, how is it that you have n 
given up going to church?  Parso! U 
Brown tells me that you haven't bee: n 
there for some time. What’s the ma! h 
ter? Have you lost your religion?” 0 

“No, sah, Ah ain’ los’ mah religion,’ tl 
said Rastus, “but it’s this-a-way. Al r 
likes to go to church, an’ Ah likes to tl 
take an active part. They used to le! a 
me pass the contribution basket a! C 
ebbery service. Then along come 2 a 
puffect stranger, who had lost one o! h 
his hands—and they give de job t Ci 






him. So I quits, Sah.” 
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Games of Chance 
Compete with Business 


(Continued from page 1) 


flourishes quite generally. Each day 
lottery drawings are made. The prizes 
were formerly awarded according to 
the total number of shares sold in Wall 
Street that day. At present the scheme 
generally is to use a combination of 
the numbers of the winners in the 
horse races for the day. 

The daily papers print this dope 
knowing it is used mostly by the 
gamblers. Some newspaper publish- 
ers cater deliberately to the gambling 
class, by specializing on early racing 
and other news of the sort. Thou- 
sands of copies are bought by the bet- 
ting fraternity, just to learn the win- 
ning races. 

Men will always find something to 
gamble with or bet on. On ship voy- 
ages the travelers bet on everything 
that comes up—the length of the day’s 
run, the age of the purser, and even 
the color of eyes of the pilot. 

Considerable betting is done on base- 
ball, though this greatest of American 
national games is freer from this taint 
than some others. Prize fights of 
course are primarily a betting propo- 
sition and if it were not for the bets 
they would never be held. 

Golf has degenerated into a betting 
game—with plenty of drinking on the 
side. Those thousands of wonderful 
country clubs would never have been 
created if it had not been for the 
chance they offered to men—and wom- 
en—to do a lot of hard drinking in 
comparative privacy. Prohibition re- 
peal and the return of beer is already 
putting a quietus on golf. Many clubs 
will undoubtedly have to close up, 
when it is no longer necessary to go 
off to a distant club as an excuse to 
take a few drinks. 

The game of bridge, as most women 
have found to their sorrow, is also 
largely a blind for drinking and gam- 
bling. The game itself would not sur- 
vive a single week on its merits. 

It doesn’t matter much what people 
bet about, but they will bet. Elections 
are good to bet on, but don’t come 
often enough. The ancient game of 
backgammon has come back, on that 
account; the claim that it is just a good 
old game is all gammon. Roulette 
wheels are now being sold in large 
numbers, and people carry them 
around from house to house and hold 
cocktail parties and all-night gambling 
bouts as a regular thing. 

The desire to get something for 
nothing (instead of working for it) is 
uppermost in the minds of a great 
number of people. It is being serious- 
ly proposed that our cities and states, 
or even the nation, might get out of 
the hole by conducting lotteries with 
regular drawings—as in the days of 
the old Louisiana lottery, which was 
a tremendous success but which was 
closed up by Uncle Sam over 50 years 


ago. The Irish sweepstakes drain 
huge amounts of money from this 


country. 
The biggest gamble of all is making 


This is a game in 
wins everything— 
The people who 


counterfeit money. 
which the player 
until he gets caught. 
pass counterfeit money are making 
a little over 200 per cent on their 


‘capital investment” now, according 
to Uncle Sam’s sleuths. The old stand- 
ard price for bogus money was $35 
for a roll of $100, but since the United 
States has gone off the gold standard 
the price of the “phoney” money has 
been reduced to $32 for $100. This 
proves that the people who manu- 
facture the fake money are really very 
honorable y as honest as some 
bankers. They are not quite as bad 
as the regular gamblers, whose cardi- 
nal rule is to “never give a sucker 
a break.” 

It doesn’t pay the counterfeiters to 
make $1 bills, and hence these bills 
are very seldom bad. The $5 and $10 
bills are the favorites, as these can 
usually be passed without much dif- 
ficulty. Banks right in Washington 
have recently paid out bogus $10 bills 
without noticing it, and have had to 
make the losses good. This shows 
how dangerous such bills are. 

As a rule the paper used in these 
counterfeits is of such a different char- 
acter from the genuine that a person 
who is used to handling bills can tell 
a bad one by the “feel” at once. Girl 
-ashiers at movie houses and similar 
places sometimes detect a_ bad _ bill 
when some stranger asks for change, 
and have the man arrested. 

Another counterfeit that is giving 
some trouble just now is a $100 bill. 
Ordinary people don’t have to worry 
about bills of that size, as they very 
seldom see one unless it is through a 
banker’s window. This new $100 bill 
is a very perfect imitation of the 
genuine—so good that it might easily 
fool an expert. Secret service men 
say that it can be detected by the 
squint of one eye in the portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin. One eye is larger 
than the other and has the lid slight- 
ly drooped. 

Quantities of real silver quarters 
and dimes as well as nickel five-cent 
pieces are being placed in circulation 
by the counterfeiters now as a result 
of the low prices for these metals. It 
is difficult for the government to fol- 
low up these counterfeits as people 
accept them without a question unless 
they are made of lead or some metal 
which doesn’t “ring” true. 

It goes without saying that the mak- 
ing and passing of counterfeits is the 
most dangerous gamble of them all. 
Here the offender is absolutely certain 
to be caught sooner or later—and when 
‘aught there is no alibi. Uncle Sam 
may wink at some things, but he bears 
down hard on anybody who tries to 
enter into competition with him in the 
issuance of money. 

eee 

Sons of the American Revolution 
have planned to place suitable me- 
morials or markers on all historic 
spots over the country in order to help 
provide employment. 
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A recent ruling of the 





courts of 


Brazil makes 18 the voting age of that 
country. 
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Size Tires Tubes 
3053 $2.25 $0.65 
80x3% 2-23 0.75 
Six4 le 
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Size Tires Tubes 
gene. 40-21 $2.15 $0. 85 
29x4 20 2.35 
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FREE WITH EACH 
ORDER FOR 2 TIRES 


Send $1. “00 Deposit with each tire ordered 
Balance ©. O If you send cash in full 
deduct $ °,. You are guaranteed a year’s serv- 
ice or replacement at 44 price, Order today. 


MIDLAND TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 2780, 
1000-10 West Sixty-Third Street, Chicago, Ilinoi 


FALSE TEETH 


Can Not Embarrass 


Most wearers of false teeth have suffer- 
ed real embarrassment because their teeth 
dropped or slipped at just the wrong time. 
Do not live in fear of this happening to 
you. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
your plates. Makes false teeth stayin place 
and feelcomfortable. Sweetensbreath. Get 
FASTEETH at any good drug store. Send 
10c for trial size, to Dept. E, Fasteeth, Inc. 
Binghamton, oe he 


The Truth About| 
Stomach Ulcers 


Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 
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FRE Booklet on simple home treatment. Hundreds report 
they were saved from expensive operations. Learn all 
about this amazing inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved 


at once No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet and 


guaranteed trial offer sent F ree 


Minneapolis Von Company, 236 LaFayette Bidg., Mines olis, Mina 







e) ¥ Make Money at Home / 


row Mushrooms in your cellar or shed! 
by Big demand. Experience unnecessary, 

we tell you how. Famous White Queen 
rns spawn. Illustrated book Free. Write today! 4 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES LTD.. DEPT 848. TORONTO, Ont. : 


PROSTATE SUFFERERS 2°" i"p0?nctise 


F ree. w. 3. LYNCH, 119- P, N. Fifth, Springfield, | mM. 


Can’t BEAT This 
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SPECIAL CLUB NO. 821 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Household Mag. 
The Pathfinder Save $1.25 
Price guaranteed for 30 days only. Address 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D. C. 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder. Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 


We'll PAY You Money 


FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pay 
you in cash for it. Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sub- 
stantial spare time income. Hundreds of our rep- 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra every 


month in just this way. 
LET US HELP YOU, TOO 
among your own acquaint- 


Right in your vicinity, 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily secure. 
No experience is necessary—no investment required 
Write today for complete information and free work- 
ing outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry 

— — — USE THIS COUPON —- —- —- — 
sU BSCRIPTION MANAGER 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

I would like to sell you some of my spare time. 

Please send me free particulars 
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QUESTION BOX 


Is it true that Adolph Hitler is of 
Jewish descent? 

This is a subject of controversy. It 
is charged by anti-Hitlerites that he 
descended from a Czech-Jewish wom- 
an named Hitler and that a tombstone 
of his family still stands in the Jewish 
cemetery at Polna bearing the original 
Jewish inscription, On the other hand, 
Swiss genealogists say that his ances- 
tors, without a single exception, de- 
scended from the peasants of lower 
Austria and that they settled in Switz- 
erland prior to 1600. And so it goes. 


Who was the first woman to fly a 
dirigible? 

Aida de Costa, member of an old 
New York family, made a solo flight 
in a dirigible owned by a Brazilian, 
Santos Dumont, at Paris in June, 1903. 
She is now the wife of Col. Henry 
Breckinridge, attorney to Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 


Can a watch be used as a compass? 


Yes, if the sun can be seen. Point 
the hour hand directly toward the sun 
and the point halfway between the 
hourhand and the figure 12 will be due 
south. (It will be due north if you 
should happen to be in the southern 
hemisphere.) 











Who owns the Virgin Islands? 

The Virgin Islands are owned by 
ithe United States, which purchased 
them from Denmark in 1917 for the 
sum of $25,000,000, They had been 
known as the Danish West Indies until 
that time and consisted of the islands 
of St. Croix, St. John and St. Thomas, 
St. Thomas has the best harbor to be 
found in the Caribbean sea. The pop- 
ulation in 1917 was about 32,000 but it 
has dwindled to about 20,000 at the 
present time. 


What is the origin of raising the 
hat? 

This is another custom that traces 
back to ancient days. Warriors wore 
heavy headgear which they took off in 
the presence of their superiors or oth- 
ers to denote their trust and lack of 
fear in standing before them with un- 
protected heads. From this came the 
custom of tipping or removing the hat 
to distinguished persons, ladies and 
the flag as a mark of respect, 


What are persons of various per- 
centages of negro blood called? 

As applied to the intermingling of 
the black and white races, a person of 
one-half negro blood is a mulatto; one- 
fourth, a quadroon, and one-eighth, an 
octoroon, 


Where did goldfish originate? 


Goldfish had their origin with the 
Chinese who are and have been fa- 
mous fish breeders. They were devel- 
oped from the carp family and their 
size decreased with domestication. 
They are said to have been introduced 
to Europe about 1691. Goldfish as we 


know them do not exist in a wild 
state but those so-called goldfish found 
in Chinese rivers and in one or two 
of this country are domestic goldfish 
that have reverted to their natural 
state. They are not only darker but 
range from five to 12 inches long, re- 
sembling their ancestors, the carp. 


What is the Sullivan Law? 

The Sullivan Law not only prohibits 
the carrying of concealed weapons but 
forbids the possession of a pistol or 
revolver in the home. 


What is the length and estimated 
cost of the San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge? 

When completed it will have a total 
length of about eight and one-quarter 
miles (the total project which in- 
cludes: San Francisco terminal to San 
Francisco anchorage, 4,200 feet; West 
Bay crossing, 10,450 feet; East Bay 
crossing to toll plaza, 19,400 feet; toll 
plaza to Oakland terminal, 6,500 feet 
and the island section has 2,950 feet, 
making a grand total of 43,500 feet). 
The main span will have a total length 
of more than a mile, actually about 
6,450 feet, making it the longest bridge 
span in the world. The bridge as a 
whole is estimated to cost around $75,- 
000,000 and will be two and one-half 
times greater than the Firth of Forth 
bridge in Scotland, at present the long- 
est bridge in the world. 


Do sick elephants really go to an 
“elephant graveyard” to die? 

In spite of the fact that use is made 
of this legend in fiction and the mo- 
vies, we can find no record of such a 
place being found. Some facts, how- 
ever, indicate that such places might 
exist, From time to time natives ap- 
pear with elephant tusks that are ob- 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Nickname—‘“Flickertail”; “Sioux.” 

Motto—Liberty and Union, Now and 
Forever, One and Inseparable. 

State Flower—Wild Prairie Rose. 

Area—70,837 sq. mi. (16th in rank). 

Population (1930)—680,845 (9.6 to 
sq. mi.; 27.1 per cent foreign born.) 

Illiteracy — Native white, 0.4 per 
cent; foreign born, 4.4. 

Wealth (1929 est.) — $2,580,000,000 
($3,803 per capita). 

Settled—1780. 

Entered Union—1889. 

Capital—Bismarck (Pop., 11,000). 

Largest City—Fargo (Pop., 28,600). 

Government — Legislative assembly 
consists of a senate of 49 members and 
a house of representatives of 113 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and two representatives. 

Governor—William Langer (Rep.). 
Term 2 years; salary $5,000. 

Products—Wheat, rye, barley, corn, 
hay, flaxseed, livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, coal, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 178,350 votes 
and Republicans 71,772. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 4. 





The Pathfinde; 


viously of old age, maintaining tha: 
they are found in the bush. Then, to 
dead elephants are seldom found e: 
cept those shot or trapped. Man: 
hunters have never found natur;! 
death remains of elephants. One th, 
ory to offset this legend is that 
dying elephant wanders blindly into 
stream or marsh where he perish 
and disappears. This is borne out | 
the fact that nearly all elephant {: 
sils have been found in soil that » 
once covered by water. 


What is the meaning of “E Pluribu, 
Unum”? 

It is a Latin phrase meaning “vo 
from many.” The phrase appear, 
originally in a poem entitled “Mo: 
tum” generally credited to Vergil. 
was part of the design of the Gri 
Seal of the United States and thus }) 
came our motto and subsequently 
placed on many of our coins. It is 
taken to mean that we are one nation 
of many states, 








AMERICANA 


A New York store advertising won 
en’s handkerchiefs at $60 a dozen, co: 
sets $75 each, lace scarfs for $750 anid 
Stationery at $20 for 50 sheets and 
envelopes. This at a time when mi! 
lions are still on a starvation basis. 

A policeman at the national capital, 
on whom the public depend for pro 
tection, reporting the loss of $78 i: 
money and his police badge. 

And a police department detective 
forgetting his car parked for two days 
beside a fire plug. 

The Worcester, Mass., welfare boar 
collecting 700 corsets during a “shar: 
your-old-clothes” campaign. 

ue 
THE PRESS BOX AT LONDON 


There’s no doubt about it, events at 
the London Economic Conference, now 
recessed, were well covered by the 
newspaper correspondents of the 
world, showing what interest there 
was in the economic situation. The 
official roster of correspondents con 
tained a total of 565, of which 109 rep 
resented newspapers and news serv- 
ices in the United States, and even 
then some half a dozen press men who 
were known to be writing at the con 
ference were not included in the of 
ficial list. 

Newspapers of 35 countries were 
represented with the United Kingdon 
having more reporters in attendanc: 
than any other nation—128 correspo 
dents in the field. The United States 
came next, Germany following wit! 
53, then France with 45 writers 
Canada 17, and Japan 15. Other news 
representatives on the list were: | 
Egyptians, 9 East Indians, 4 Russians 
3 Chinese, 2 South Africans and dele- 
gations of from 5 to 20 from other 
European countries. 

Not since the Peace Conference 3! 
Versailles has such a group of well! 
known newspaper’ correspondents 
been assembled to keep the readers 
back home well-informed. 
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PASTIME 


WATER DRINKING RACE 


The doctors all say plenty of water 
is good for the system, so this little 
stunt or game is right up health ave- 
nue. The guests will enjoy it, too. 
Three or four couples are selected 
from the company and marched up 
where everyone can see them. Then 
each couple is provided with a glass 
of water and a spoon—a teaspoon will 
do. At the signal “go” one of each 
pair feeds the water to her partner 
with the spoon. The team drinking 
all the water first wins. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR BRIDGE 


Have you tried the stunt of tossing 
cards in a hat? Sounds easy but really 














is rather hard until you’ve got the 
knack. Place any kind of hat that has 


a firm crown upside down on the floor 
and at a distance of five or six feet, 
kneel and toss a card at atime. It is 
one of those ridiculous games that gen- 
erally starts a party rolling and is 
heaps of fun. 


NAMING THE FRUIT 

The performer places two fruits such 
as an orange and a lemon or an orange 
and an apple on the table and asks 
someone to hold one in each hand. 
Then while the performer’s back is 
turned the person is to hold either the 
orange or the lemon up to his ear for 
a few minutes. 

When the time is up he is to place 
his hands side by side on the table 
with the fruits still in his hands. Turn- 
ing about the performer looks at the 
fruit and at once tells which one was 
raised to the head. But the fruits or 
other objects used have nothing to 
do with the trick. 

The secret is found in the hands. 
When one hand is raised to the head 
the blood leaves it. Naturally the 
veins become smaller and the hand is 
much whiter for a few seconds than 
the one remaining on the table. 


CAN YOU DO THIS? 


Starting at any point can you draw 
the figure shown in the accompanying 
diagram without tracing any line 
twice and without raising your pencil 


Make This with One Stroke 


from the paper? In other words, can 
you draw this figure with one stroke? 
Some of you have no doubt tried it be- 
fore, for it is an old, old puzzle. After 
you try the puzzle several times you 


may think that it can’t be done, but 
it can be done if you go about it in the 
right way. Try it. And don’t be a 
quitter. Of course there’s a trick to 
it. One solution will be given next 
week. 


FIFTEEN SQUARE PUZZLE 
Draw a large square on a sheet of 
paper. Now divide the large square 
into nine equal squares. In each of 
the outer squares place five dots, but- 
tons, coins, checkers or whatever you 
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Forty Dots Here 


choose to use. This done you will 
notice that the total of the spots or 
coins in any outer row of squares is 
15. The puzzle is to remove eight of 
the spots or coins from any of the 
small squares and replace but four 
of them so that the sum of the spots 
or coins in the outer rows will still 
total 15 each way. 








BRAIN TEASER 


All auto drivers are supposed to be 
able to judge distances. If a driver is 
a good judge of distances he will like- 
ly avoid accidents. In this week’s 
brain teaser drivers not only have to 
judge a distance but they have to 
figure some, too. Suppose, for instance, 
you were driving your car along at 
the rate of 30 miles an hour (which 
every driver frequently does) and sud- 
denly saw a sign marked “15 mile 
zone.” You immediately apply your 
brakes so as to decrease your speed 
at the rate of eight feet a second. The 
question is “how far will your car 
travel before the speed is reduced from 
30 to 15 miles an hour? Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The farmer 
bought 11 pigs for $44; seven sheep for 
$49, and five calves for $45—or 23 
animals for $138. 

Oe 


SIMPLIFYING RADIO-TELEGRAPH 


“Pap,” said a colored youth 
was thirsting for knowledge, 
lak you-all to expatiate on de 
de telegraph works. Ah 
stand it.” 

“Dat’s easy ‘nuf, Rastus,” said the 
old man. “Hit’s like dis: Ef dey was 
a dog big enuf so his head could be in 
Wash’n’ton and his tail in Chicago, 
den ef you was to tromp on his tail 
in Chicago he’d bark in Wash’n’ton. 
Unnerstan’ dat, Rastus.” 

“Yas, sah, Ah can unnerstan’ dat 
all right. But how does de radio tele- 
graph work?” 

For a moment the old man was 
stumped. Then he answered: “It’s jes 
presac’ly de same, Rastus—wid de ex- 
ception dat de dawg am imaginary.” 
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WHERE, OH WHERE. 


| 
| 
| Can I Find the Answer ? 


How did “‘Derby’’ in horse racing originate? 

What country coined platinum money? 

Do the Great Lakes ever freeze over? 

What is ambergris? 

What two chapters of the Bible are nearly 
alike? 

Why are sailors called gobs? 

When did Congress pass the first pension bill? 

Are railroad car wheels made of paper? 

How did “grass widow" originate? 

How. did ‘“‘brand-new’’ originate? 

What was the length of the longest snake on 
record? 

When did the first negro serve in Congress? 

Who wrote the Flag Pledge? 


Can you answer these popu- 


lar questions without hesi- 
Mh PLE 5 HF 
i i $1 
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tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
confidence and promptness? 
Or, like most folks, have 
you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an _ indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that George 
W. Stimpson, the world’s 
most inquisitive man, wrote 
‘Nuggets of Knowledge.’’ 
It is a vast storehouse of 
data—the net result of years of research, condensed 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any longer 
send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of Knowledge’’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year. 

_- USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — 
Ger itlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1 65. 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, Dd. C. 

Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 
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A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, end will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, “The Wisdom of the Sages” It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 


























FRIAR A. P. J. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose (AMORC) Californie 
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Cuticura Soap 


Mother’s Favorite for 
All the Family 


Price 2c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 16B, Malden, Mase 


AYFEVER 


and Asthma permanently relieved 
in 2 to 4 days without drugs 
or serum. 
nothing more to ever buy. Send 
$1 or write for free booklet, 
“Truth About Hayfever.” 


HOLF'ORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Complete relief $1 
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CONVENIENT KITCHENS 


A thousand or more meals are turn- 
ed out of the average family kitchen 
every year. What a pile 365 family 
breakfasts, dinners and suppers ‘would 
make! Besides preparing and cooking 
all these meals the old kitchen is in 
most instances the place where the 
washing and ironing and a dozen and 
one other things are done. Because of 
this the kitchen is really the most im- 
portant room in the house and it 
should be planned to be as convenient 
and well-equipped as possible. 


KEEP ANIMALS OUT OF FLOWERS 


Several readers who are fond of 
their pets and their flowers both have 
asked how to keep the pets out of 
thriving flower beds. We printed one 
good remedy for this last spring, but 
since so many readers with late sum- 
mer and fall flowers have asked help, 
here goes again. A dilute spray of 
nicotine sulphate on any shrubbery 
and flower beds will keep dogs and 
cats out, with no harm to either the 
animals or the plants. 


COOKING FISH 


Fish is important in the diet for its 
protein, which is of the same quality 
as that in meat, eggs and milk. Some 
fish, such as salmon, are also rich in 
vitamins A, D and G. Fish also con- 
tributes minerals to the diet. Sea foods 
are the richest known sources of 
iodine among our common foods. 

Like all protein foods, fish should be 
cooked at moderate temperature, to 
keep the protein tender and retain the 
juices. To brown the outside start 
with a higher temperature and lower 
it after a few minutes, or increase the 
heat at the end. The principle is the 
same as in cooking tender cuts of meat. 

There are two types of fish. The 
method of cooking depends on whether 
you have one of the fat kinds like 
mackerel, shad, herring and salmon, or 
lean fish like cod, haddock, halibut, 
flounder and many of the smaller 
freshwater fish. The fat kinds are 
better broiled or baked. The lean 
kinds need fat to give them richness 
and flavor, so they are better fried 
or served with a sauce. 


WHY WE EAT 


Of course everybody knows that the 
reason we eat is that the body re- 
quires food in order to exist. The 
three things the body requires from 
food are building material, energy and 
regulating substances. Thus everyone 
should strive to eat those foods which 
best supply these three things. 

The legumes, eggs, meat and cheese 
are the foods used by the body for 
building up tissue. Carbohydrates and 
fat furnish the necessary energy. Car- 
bohydrates are found chiefly in cere- 
als, starchy vegetables, sugar, candies 
and sweet desserts. The best known 
fats are butter, cream and salad oil. 

Our principal regulating substances 
are water, minerals and vitamins. The 





minerals and vitamins are found in 
milk, egg yolk, fresh fruits, vegetables 
and cereals. Children need more 
building material than adults. 


WHAT, FRIED BANANAS? 


Did you ever eat fried bananas? 
That sounds like an unusual dish and 
it really is. Try it the next time you 
get bananas at the market. Cut the 
peeled bananas in half lengthwise, 
sprinkle them with a little salt and 
lemon juice and roll in fine dried 
bread crumbs. Then dip in slightly 
beaten egg to which one tablespoon of 
water has been added. Roll again in 
the bread crumbs and fry for about 
two minutes in deep fat. Serve as a 
vegetable with tart sauce. A suitable 
sauce can be made from half a cup of 
sirup, two teaspoons of lemon juice 
and seven drops of tabasco sauce. 


WOOL RUGS CAN BE WASHED 


A good wool pile rug which is badly 
soiled can be made to look like new 
by washing, says Mary A. Covert, 
home management specialist at South 
Dakota state college. A hot breezy 
day should be selected for the wash- 
ing, since it is important to dry the 
rug as rapidly as possible, to prevent 
molding or weakening and also avoid 
a musty smell. The first step is to 
make a soap jelly by melting a cake 
of soap in water and adding two table- 
spoonfuls of ammonia. Moisten jelly 
with hot water and beat to dry lather. 

Apply the lather with a soft brush 
or sponge, taking care not to dip up 
water which may have settled to the 
bottom. Apply this to a small area, 
working the lather well into the pile 
of the rug. As soon as the lather shows 
signs of dirt remove it with a clean 
cloth and apply clean lather. Repeat 
until the lather no longer shows soil. 

Remove as much of the lather as 
possible with a soft dry cloth. Rinse 
with a sponge dipped in clean, warm 
water and squeezed almost dry. If the 
water is hard, add a little borax to 
prevent any hard water deposit. Wipe 
as dry as possible with an old soft 
rag. Continue to wash small areas 
across the length of the rug until the 
washing is completed. When the rug 
is dry, brush up the pile. 


NEW TREE-PLANTING TOOL 

A new tree-planting tool that is easy 
to carry and that facilitates planting 
operations by one man has been de- 
veloped by the Forestry Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. It has a 
tapered blade 10 inches long and two 
or three inches wide by three-fourths 
of an inch thick. The sharpened point 
is of tempered steel and the five-inch 
stock has a pistol grip. It weighs 
only five pounds but with it holes 10 
to 12 inches deep can easily be made 
in the ground. With it one man is sup- 
posed to be able to plant 500 trees in 
an eight-hour day. 

ae 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Be ye not as the horse or as the 
mule, which have no understanding: 
whose mouth must be held in with bit 
and bridle, lest they come near unto 
thee.—Psalms 32:9. 
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WOMEN 


MAKE SEWING A PASTIME 
With so many people going back 
the practice of doing their own se 
ing, it is a good idea to give a lit! 
thought to the sewing room. If p 
sible every mother should have a s) 
cial corner or room set aside as h 
sewing room where she can work 
few minutes and then get up and 
tend to her many other househ: 
duties without having to put away h 
sewing so the children won't rr 











This young lady, who starts out to colle, 
in the fall, was sketched by the Pathfinde: 
artist as she sewed away on a new dres 
She is making all of her school cloth 
during the summer months to cut down on 
the cost of an education. She is very proud 
of her achievements, and many wonder 
how she can manage to dress so well. 


things. Then she can come back and 
get in a few more stitches while wait 
ing for the potatoes to boil or the cake 
to bake. 

Since sewing is rather close work 
there should be plenty of natural ligh! 
during the day and the proper arti 
ficial light for cloudy days and for 
night work. In the spring, summer 
and fall it is a good idea to have the 
sewing machine near the window. Of 
course, the machine, whether it is run 
by foot or by electricity, should be 
kept in the proper shape, well oiled 
and exactly adjusted. When this is 
done sewing is really a pleasure or 
pastime and not an exacting task. 
With the simple little dresses wor 
today, a child’s dress can be made in 
a few minutes. Select some simple 
pattern, cut out the material, stitch it 
up and you have the finished article. 

It doesn’t take much longer to make 
some of the stunning sports frocks the 
young girls and ladies are wearing 
It will soon be time for sons and 
daughters to be tramping off to schoo! 
again. Now is the time to get their 
dresses and shirts and things read) 

If you will investigate you will find 
that many of their necessities can be 
made much cheaper than the finishe: 
article can be purchased. Retail prices 
are rapidly going up. It doesn’t tak 
an expert seamstress to make dresses 
and shirts, skirts and slips and things 
The pattern is the main thing. Selec! 
some simple pattern which hasn’t so 
many frills. It will be easier. 


PLUMPNESS RETURNING 


Women are now forgetting abou! 
their bean-pole slenderness and are 
taking on a few pounds and curves. !!) 
fact their letters to Uncle Sam’s Public 
Health Service are asking for diets 
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that will put on weight and curves. 
Only a year ago that same service was 
receiving letters asking how to reduce. 
But those asking for reducing diets 
have almost stopped coming in now. 
So here is what the Public Health 
Service advises them to eat: 

Breakfast—Sweet milk, boiled oat- 
meal with butter or milk, light bread 
or biscuit and butter. 

Dinner—Beef stew, hash, pot roast, 
ham or shoulder of pork, broiled or 
roast fowl, boiled or fried fish, cream- 
ed salmon or codfish cakes. Macaroni 
with cheese should be included once 
a week, at least, and dried beans two 
or three times a week. There should 
be Irish or sweet potatoes four or five 
times a week, and rice two or three 
times. Green vegetables three or four 
limes a week and should include cab- 
bage, collards, spinach, turnip greens, 
snap beans or okra. Corn bread and 
milk or buttermilk should be taken 
daily. 

Supper—Light bread or biscuit daily, 
butter and milk or buttermilk daily, 
peanut butter twice a week, sirup once 
or twice a week, stewed fruits three 
or four times a week on days when 
green vegetables are omitted. 

However, the Public Health Service 





Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
FOR 25c. Fall and Winter Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Patterns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





points out that there are other factors 
of great importance. For instance, 
there must be a certain amount of out- 
door exercise as well as regulated 
habits of eating and sleeping. Another 
essential is the matter of personal 
hygiene. 


SLEEPS ON TUMMY FOR BEAUTY 


Ginger Rogers who has been making 
some sensational hits in the movies 
lately reveals that she keeps herself 
beautiful and graceful by sleeping on 
her tummy like a cat. “I have been 
doing it for years,” she says. “It keeps 
your back straight, relaxes your mus- 
cles and rests your body as no other 
sleeping position will do. It promotes 
graceful carriage, and all beauty ex- 
perts agree that grace and suppleness 
constitute attractiveness.” 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Crumbs from left over bread, cake 
and muffins make a good crust for 
baked or scalloped dishes. 

Sour milk loses none of its nutritive 
value and is excellent for cooking 
purposes. 

Summer apples may be baked whole 
with the skins on and canned. 

Vegetables are better if cooked until 
just tender and not overcooked. 

Laundering will remove most cook- 
ed fruit and berry stains. 

Good sharp paring knives will save 
considerable when it comes to peeling 
potatoes, apples, etc. Keep a 10-cent 
store file in the kitchen table drawer 
and you will find that it will put an 
edge on a knife in short order. 

Common household lye can be used 
to treat any slow or clogging drain. 
You should avoid the dangerous chemi- 
cals advertised to clean drains. 

For better and sweeter music give 
your phonograph records a bath now 
and then. Use warm water and mild 
soapy suds. Be sure to get the records 
dry before using. 

eee 


DAD 

He may wear last year’s straw hat, 
his finger-nails may need manicuring, 
his vest may hang a little loose and 
his pants may bag at the knees; his 
face may show signs of a second day’s 
growth, but don’t you call him “The 
Old Man.” He’s your father. 


For years he has been rushing 
around to get things together. Never 
once has he failed to do the right 


thing by you. He thinks you are the 
greatest boy on earth, bar none, even 
though you plaster your hair back, 
wear smart clothes, smoke cigarettes 
and fail to bring home a cent. He is 
the man who won the love and life 
partnership of the greatest woman 
on earth, your mother. He is “some 
man,” and not the “old man.” 
If you win as good a wife as he 
did, you will have to go some. 
—The Art of Living Successfully. 
eS a Oe 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
—King John, Act 4, Scene 2. 
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Catarrh and Sinus 
Sufferers, Listen! 


GUARANTEED RELIEF OR NO PAY 


The only sensible way to treat catarrh and sinus 
trouble is to clear the blood. Build up your system 
and strengthen the lining of the nose and throat to 
fight the germs which cause catarrh. Hall's does this. 


Don’t be embarrassed by hawking and spitting, ca- 
tarrhal bad breath and rotten discharges. Clear the 
nasal passages. Guard against frequent colds and 
sinus trouble. Use Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 


New Guarantee Offer 


You must get full value for all money spent under 
present conditions. Here is the way You Risk 
Nothing. Positive Relief or No Pay. A postal card 
brings new Treatment Chart and our double certifi- 
cate positive guarantee offer. Send today. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 138, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sold by all Leading Drugogists 
Also 





CZEMA 


called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Get rid of it! Don’t give 


up—T a week's free 
test of a mild, soothing 
guaranteed treatment, 
which for 30 years has 


been giving Eczema sufferers their “First Real 
Night’s Rest."" Write today—a postal will do. 
Address DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
241 Park Sq. Sedalia, Mo. 


He Hates Whiskey Now 


An Odorless and Tasteless Treatment Did It 


Any lady can give it secretly at home in tea, coffee 
or food, and it costs nothing to try! If you have a 
husband, son, brother, father or friend who is a vic- 
tim of whiskey, beer or wine, send your name and ad- 
dress to Dr. J. W. Haines Co., 325 Glenn Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and they will send you absolutely free, 
in plain wrapper, a trial package of this wonderful 
treatment. What is has done for others is an example 
of what it should do for you when used as directed. 
Write today and be thankful all your life. 


Woman's Favorites 




















SPECIAL CLUB NO. 820 ONLY 
Pictorial Review Ss 
Woman's World 1 6S oO 
Better Homes & Gardens dl 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 


Each magazine for one full year. Send order to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BLEEDING GUMS 


inflamed, tender, bleeding or receding gums~Nature's sure Pyorrhea Warning. 
Dr. McKinstry's Pyorrhea Formula No. 2 has aided thousands, End 
= Suffering with my One Positive Treatment. Sold with Money-Back- 
Guarantee. Act quickly and 


SEND FOR FREE 
illustrated folder and information. Avoid loss of teeth, rheumatism, ulcerated 


stomach and heart trouble. Dr. R. McKinstry, D.M.D., 


P.O. Box 126, Sta. “S"-Los Angeles, California. 
ee ee ee 


or ASTHMA 
TREATMENT on TRIAL. 
If satisfied, send $1; if 
| not, it’s FREE. Write for 
it today. State which. 


W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, OHIO 














SIX Hopnes $= 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 





1 Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 

2 Mothers’ Home Life . nrerseesy = ap a 
3 Poultry Success & Amer. Foultry sourna 

4 Household Magazine Hr ee 

5 Good Stories 15 Home Friend 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 

% Country Home X The Pathfinder 


Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. 

The Magazines in this Club Must go to One Address 
_-_ — — — -—ORDER BLANK— —--—- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


[ 12{314TST617 [BTS 10] 1112 | 13/14) 15] 16/0718 | 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 


By Captain A, E. Dingle 
Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


INTRODUCTION : ; 

Gene Selwyn, after a dispute with his rich father 
in Melbourne, applies to the mate, Mr. Jolly, and is 
signed on as a seaman on sailing ship Godiva, which 
is headed for England, with a cargo of silver dollars, 
bought at a discount. Judy Larking, the captain’s 
daughter proves friendly. Purbrick and Doakes, the 
bosun, seem to be in some plot together. Just as 
the Godiva is rounding Cape Horn, she runs into a 
snow storm, Doakes is stabbed to death and Gene is 
accused by Purbrick. Captain Larking orders Gene 
locked in the lazaret. With Purbrick at the wheel, the 
ship crashes against bleak Sail Rock and sinks. Judy 
and Gene are trapped in the hold, but the lovers get 
out and are cast up on Sail Rock. They fashion a 
crude raft and set sail. A passing steamer rescues 
them and they learn that Capt. Larking and three 
men have been picked up by another vessel. Gene and 
Judy land at Porto Gallegas and board a steamer 
bound for England, accompanied by a young Scott, 
Jock. They reach Judy’s home and tell Capt. Lark- 
ing the Godiva is in shallow water. Larking col- 
lapses. A marine inquiry into the sinking is held 
and the officers exonerated. Judy learns from her 
conscience-stricken father, just before his death, that 
he had deliberately wrecked the Godiva at Rupert's 
demand. Gene, Jock and Judy charter Capt. Sweeny’s 
trawler, pick up Benjamin and Mr. Jolly, and return 
to investigate the wreck. Rupert and Purbrick are 
there in another ship with which they ram Gene’s 
ship. Purbrick grabs Judy as the ships scrape to- 
gether. She is taken from Purbrick’s ship and Gene 
and Jock go after her. They rescue her and return 
to the trawler, the crew of which has recovered the 
silver from the Godiva. 


The boat was within reach when Pur- 
brick fired. Benjamin’s shot was like an 
echo to it, but as he fired he fell. Over- 
board he went, but still towards the Rock, 
and the long oar he had sculled with, and 
still clung to, whirled over as he fell and 
hit the rock at Purbrick’s feet. 

Before Benjamin got his hands to the 
rocks, Purbrick and Rupert had leaped 
into the boat, and Purbrick, trusting to 
no oars, thrust up the short mast, 
dragged up the sail, and swung the craft 
not towards the trawler but for the open 
sea, 

Gene saw Benjamin seek a sitting po- 
sition, and though still holding a gun, 
make no move to hinder the boat, though 
every fathom it sailed carried it beyond 
his reach. When the tide took it, and 
whirled it quite clear, a horrible sound 
came pealing across the sea. It was the 
laughter of Benjamin—and when it died 
away in a fearful scream of triumph the 
little steward toppled over and fell face 
downward in the water. 

“That boat’s sinking!’ cried Gene. “He 
must have pulled the plug in case they 
got him! Sweeny! Get your anchor up 
and go after them!” 

“To the devil with ’em! We got all we 
want,” bellowed Sweeny, and made for 
the bridge, most of his men following 
along behind him. 

Jolly, at the head of the bridge ladder, 
punched Sweeny solidly on the nose, and 
Sweeny knocked down every man behind 
him in his fall. His nose streamed red; 
but blood never yet stopped a man crazed 
with lust for illicit wealth, and Sweeny 
led the attack again, cursing Mr. Jolly 
fearsomely. 

Jock joined Gene in a rush over the 
bridge rails; Aunt Kitty holding the shot- 
gun while Gene climbed. She had her 
eye continually upon Mr. Jolly, and a 
gleam of possession shone in it. Sweeny 
reached the ladder head again, and right 
over Gene’s shoulder roared the devastat- 
ing blast of that devilish shotgun. 

Some of the pellets of the quick-spread- 
ing charge clipped through his hair; some 
skinned Jock’s ears, and a few whanged 
against the funnel; but most of the lead 
went plunk into the automatic lever which 
controlled the fog-siren, and the hoarse 
blare reverberated against Sail Rock and 


went rolling over the Straits in one pro- 
longed wail of terror. 

“Hand up that gun!” Gene barked, and 
Aunt Kitty handed it to him in person, 
already pushing through the startled mob 
on the steps, bound to see just how seri- 
ous was that red trickle that had suddenly 
appeared down the face of Mr. Jolly. 

“Sweeny! I mean business!” Gene an- 
nounced, facing the trawlermen. “Get 
your anchor up and go after that boat, 
or you'll get no pay for your trip—even 
if I don’t put you in jail. Try to hinder 
me in saving those people, and Ill shoot— 
by the Lord Harry I will!” 

Judy had the glasses. She had never 
taken her eyes off the sinking boat, which 
was not sailing now, but drifting rapidly 
out of the Straits. The two men in it had 
given up trying to get away; one bailed 
frantically with his hat, the other seemed 
to be hopelessly trying to stop the leak 
which was drowning them. 

The Peregrine’s windlass began to clat- 
ter. Sweeny’s men had no liking for that 
sawed-off shotgun, now that it was in 
other hands; though it had been their 
own mate’s bright idea when first they 
had plotted to make of the Godiva’s dol- 
lars a scoop of their own. Judy ran up 
to the bridge. She was enough of a sailor 
herself to feel troubled at the sight of 
drowning men, although through those 
very men her own life had been more 
than once in jeopardy. 

Tony Pandy and Stag Onions appar- 
ently had resolved to be good, for they 
worked noisily, with many a glance at 
Gene on the bridge. Judy paid little at- 
tention to them; but she was anxious 
about that boat, for, besides the lives of 
the two men in it there were also those 
castaways on Sail Rock, who she knew 
could never be taken off without a boat. 
She went to Gene. The siren nearly deaf- 
ened her, for there had been no time to 
stop the broken mechanism. 

“Can’t we hurry, Gene? That boat’s 
rolling gunnels under now,” she said. He 
was gazing fixedly at a point beyond the 
Rock, just coming in sight as the trawler 
ranged ahead to the pull on her cable, 
Jock was gazing too, and he gently took 
the glasses from her. In a few seconds 
he cried out: 

“Yon’s the 


’ 


government steamer fra 
Punta Arenas! The ship that veesits th’ 
refuge huts aboot these pairts. She’s 
makin’ for oor boat, Gene.” 

“Then it’s the steamer that picked us 
up, Judy,” said Gene. He took the glasses 
in turn. A muttering escaped from his 
parted lips. “They're fighting! The fools! 
They might as well drown themselves as 
each other. Ah! Over they go! I’m 
afraid that steamer’s too late. Purbrick 
and Rupert are gone, Judy.” 

“Maybe they didna’ want to be saved 
by a government steamer,” offered Jock. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if you’re right!” 
said Gene, and rang the engineroom tele- 
graph to slow ahead as Sweeny yelled 
that the anchor was aweigh. 

Now the approaching steamer was fly- 
ing signals. She passed the deserted boat, 
steaming slowly, apparently seeking any 
trace of the vanished occupants. 

“She’s asking if we want assistance,” 
growled Jolly. “I should say we don’t. 
The roughhouse is over, ain’t it?” 

“Get the signal book,” snapped Gene. 
“Answer that there are men on the Rock 
to be taken off, and we have no boat. 
Quicker if you can wig-wag the message. 
Can you?” Jolly began waving his arms 
stifly. A man on the steamer’s bridge 
answered, and the message went on. “Tell 
them that we have a whole crew of muti- 
neers aboard here, which we’d like them 
to take off and lend us men enough to 
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carry us into port. Tell them to take t! 
men off Sail Rock first.” 

The Peregrine’s crew watched the sj 
nals without much interest. Gene steer 
to keep Jolly invisible to them, and 
they got, if any could read the sma 
wig-wagging from the government stean 
er, were the answers, which only seem: 
to say that a boat would be sent ov: 
They saw the boat take off the men fr 
the Rock and put them aboard; then t 
boat came to the Peregrine, and at la 
Sweeny awoke to the fact that the men 
her were armed. 

“What’s the game?” he yelled at Ge: 
Gene stood at the ladder with his sh: 
gun; Jolly rested his revolver on the r: 
beside him. Judy stepped close to Ge: 
looking troubled. 

“Can’t we do without this?” she plea 
ed. “After all, these men have done t 
work—and haven't really harmed us.” 

“Let them go, Judy,” he said grave! 
“You'll understand when we’re left 
follow them in. I can’t tell you now 
because I can’t let anybody else kno) 
the truth. I’m working for your fathe: 
memory as much as for my father’s in 
terests. You must trust me.” 

When half a dozen seamen and fir 
men climbed on board the Peregrine, 
grinning recognition at Judy and Gen 
the canvas bags lay behind the whee 
house covered over with a tarpaulin. In 
the boat was a long oar, which was hand 
ed up. It had the Peregrine’s name burnt 
into the loom, hence they returned it 
But Gene saw tied to it by a fathom of 
twine the plug of the boat it belonged 
to; and Benjamin’s simple little piece of 
dying humor was plainly revealed. 

The little man must have loosened the 
plug just before reaching the Rock; and 
had he carried out his vengeance and 
been able to replace the plug perhaps hx 
meant to let others come into his boat 
But he had prepared for failure, and in 
failing had made sure of vengeance, for 
with him went the oar, and with the oar 
the plug. 

The government steamer was far ahead 
when darkness fell again, and the Pere- 
grine followed her stern light. One of 
the loaned men steered; and as soon a 
all the other men except a lookout had 
taken themselves out of sight, Gene quiet- 
ly collected his own party. He had som: 
difficulty at first in locating Mr. Jolly, 
but Judy finally found him, in very close 
proximity to Aunt Kitty, whose indigna- 
tion at her niece’s invasion perhaps show- 
ed how the wind was blowing upon her 
mature emotions. 

“Don’t make a noise,” warned Gene 








Latest Fashions Described 





7936—A popular house dress designed for 36, : 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 
44 inch design requires 47, yards of 32 inch materia! 
together with %g yard of contrasting material. Wit! 
long sleeves and without contrast and of 35 inch m 
terial, it requires 544 yards. To finish with bias bind 
ing requires 4 yards, 14% inches wide. 

7960—A pretty frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
quires 4% yards of 39 inch material. The jat 
facing requires 3g yard of 21 inch material. To li: 
cuffs and face revers requires 24 yard of 39 in 
material. 

7775—An attractive frock designed for juniors a! 
misses 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years with correspo! 
ing bust measure. A 13 year design requires 354 yar 
of 39 inch material. Sash of ribbon requires 2 
yards, or if made of material, a strip 5 inches wi 
and 2%4 yards long. 

7637—An adorable dress designed for girls 4, 6 
and 10 years. An 8 year design requires 24% yar 
of 35 inch material. The bow at neck, requires 
yard. To finish with bias binding requires 3°4 yar 
114 inches wide. 

7979—An ideal skirt designed for junior misses ar 
ladies in 25, 27, 29, 31, 33 and 35 inches wai 
measure. A 29 inch design requires 24g yards of 
inch material and 7 yard of belting. 

7976—A cute frock designed for little girls 1 to 
years. A 3 year design requires 15, yards of 32 in 
material together with '%4 yard of contrasting m 
terial. To finish with bias binding requires 5% ya 
144 inches wide. 
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“Come on to the cabin. It’s warm and 
dry there, and within reath of the riddle 
I'm going to solve for you, Judy.” 

When they were seated, Gene reached 
up and drew down a canvas bag from the 
rear of the wheelhouse. He opened it, 
and carefully flashed a torch on the con- 
tents. Aunt Kitty was not present. She 
had seemed to be ruffled at the moment, 
and Gene was glad of an excuse to let her 
cool off elsewhere. She was a talkative 
lady, though likely to make a good match 
for a mature sailorman. 

Judy peered into the bag, picked up a 
handful of metal, and looked bewildered- 
ly at Gene. Jock and Jolly simply stared 
Gene did not laugh. He drew down more 
bags and opened them one by one. 

“Get them all down here, Jock,” he said. 
“Don’t let them clink. [ll tell you the 
answer, then I’ll show you my idea of 
what the proper solution should be.” Judy 
sat in dumfounded silence until the bags 
lay all about them on the warm iron. 

“There never was any silver,” Gene 
said. “It’s a clever trick, and barring 
accidents my father would have been bad- 
ly swindled without possibility of come- 
back. Lloyds, too, would have paid out 
on the ship and cargo simply on the ver- 
dict of the board of inquiry. If Judy 
and I had been drowned in the storeroom, 
the thing would be forgotten by now. 
But Rupert shipped these iron washers! 

“By taking in Benjamin and Purbrick 
and bribing the dock policeman there 
were enough men in it to get the bags 
on board safely. Benjamin was the last 
man to handle them; and Benjamin had 
done it many a time in a legitimate way. 
You know how common a thing it is for 
buyers to collect silver dollars from trad- 
ers in the Islands and on the Coast. 

“They buy them at a discount and send 
them to any silver market when silver’s 
up. It’s only a moderately profitable busi- 
ness when done legitimately; but it’s a 
smart trick to ship a tankful of washers 
and insure them for $50,000 or $100,000, 
then lose the ship. 

“If a bank had shipped them, as usually 
happens, they would have been checked 
far more closely; but Rupert himself was 
the shipper, and he helped to ship them 
in a vessel he had used before; and he 
insured them with my father, who had 
done his business before. Up to this af- 
fair, Rupert enjoyed a high reputation— 
at least, he had never been found out. 
Had that insurance been paid, I must have 
taken this junk home and opened up the 
whole matter again in sheer justice. Now 
I shall take the thing into my own hands 
—for Judy’s sake. There will be no claim 
made now. Rupert can’t claim—poor 
devil! That was why he had to get back 
here when he heard the Godiva’s cargo 
could be raised. He had to get at the 
evidence and destroy it. Otherwise both 
his reputation and his insurance claim 
were lost. Well, when Purbrick double 
crossed Benjamin, and sent him adrift in 
a boat doomed to sink, he started some- 
thing which recoiled upon his own head. 
It’s been a dirty business enough. I shall 
keep one of these bags to take home to 
father, and the rest. Jolly, you know 
these waters; they’re fairly deep, and if 
nobody but ourselves sees, I think my 
father will agree that I’ve done right. 


Come on. All of you. One at a time, 
without splash. You throw the first one, 
Judy. Open it and let it trickle. I defy 


anybody to raise Godiva’s dollars for the 
third time.” 

One by one the bags were opened and 
emptied into the sea. The empty bags 
made no sound, the iron disks only add- 
ed a little to the swish of the bow wave. 


The last bag Gene fastened up and tucked 
under his coat to take below. He left 
Mr. Jolly on the bridge, and when he 
took Judy’s arm to lead her below, Aunt 
Kitty stole up the ladder. 

Judy was crying softly, but it was with 
gratitude. She pressed Gene’s hand. “I 
really couldn’t see how you could do 
justice to your own father and not label 
mine a scoundrel,” she said. 

“Hush,” he soothed her, catching her 
to him in the dim companionway. “Let 
the dead bury their dead, dear. You're 
coming home with me. We'll take Jock 
with us, too. Out there the girls never 
let their laddies out of their sight. That’s 
the sort for Jock.’”’ He kissed her. “And 
for us, too, Judy, what?” 

THE END 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The word “bicycle” was first used 
in a patent 64 years ago. 

Hercules was the first wrestler to 
use the “airplane spin” although he 
didn’t call it that. 

Tuberculosis causes more deaths be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 45 than any 
other disease. 

Approximately 20,000 pieces of mail 
are being handled daily at the post- 
office station in the Chicago Fair 
grounds. 

There are four United States on the 
American continents. 

The recent trial of Otto E. Goebel in 
a New York court for fraud and con- 
spiracy was the longest in American 
criminal jurisprudence. 

A typical city survey shows that ap- 
proximately two-fifths of our homes 
get relief of some kind. 

We now have old age pensions in 
25 states. 

Sixty-five million persons in America 
have life insurance policies. 

————______e< 
WHAT TO DO 
If you’re feelin’ tired and blue 
And you don’t know what to do, 
Do nothin’. 
If your appetite’s not right, 
And your waistband’s gettin’ tight, 
Stop stuffin’. 





If your plans are all awry, 

And you think you're goin’ to cry, 
Go fishin’. 

If you can’t see far ahead, 

And wish that you were dead, 
Stop wishin’. 


If you know you talk too much, 
And your neighbor’s feelin’s touch, 
Stop talkin’. 
If your nerves are all askew. 
There is one good thing to do, 
Go walkin’. 


If you want to win life’s race, 

With a smile upon your face, 
Stop shirkin’. 

If you have a task to do 

And would like to get it through, 
Keep workin’. 


If you’re runnin’ into debt, 
And your bills not promptly met, 
Stop buyin’. 
If you long to reach the top, 
But are just about to stop, 
Keep tryin’. 
Grenville Kleiser. 









daily, repeat sales— 
making delicious, electric- 
baked, greaseless Do-Nuts 
with the Ringer Electric 
Do-Nut Machine. 


NO CANVASSING. Sell output to grocers, 


restaurants and drug stores. Steady repeat business, 
all cash, big profits—you get 2 to 3 times your pro- 
duction cost. Only $25 investment starts you. Full 
equipment furnished including recipes for plain, 
sugared, whole wheat and chocolate covered do-nuts 
FREE PLAN shows how to start business. Send post- 
card today—no salesman will call, no obligation. 
RINGER DO-NUT CO. 
353 Main St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Thrifty Traveler Will LIKE This Hotel 


One of the finest hotels in Philadelphia. Away from congestion 
yet only a few minutes to the heart of the city Subway en- 
trance in hotel lobby Every mfort where it is a pleasure to 
stay on your first visit and a joy to come back for the 





nd Free parking during the day r garage 


facilitic s. Daily rates from $2 single and $3 doublk os 
WM, L. FAUST, Manager 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


Broad and Girard Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. PER DAY 


#@ LEADING §. 
MAGAZINES 
—-—-—-ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
{ ] Better Homes & | | Screen Play, 1 yr. 









Gardens, | yr. Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
f Delineator, 1 yr. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. Open Road (Boys), I yr. 
Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Hollywood Movie Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
| Magazine, 1 yr. XJ] The Pathfinder 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name. address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unratural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


| NEW HAIR OR NO PAY 


Grow new hair, end dandruff, falling 

hair regardless of your age or sex. 
No charge if I fail. 
Barber, Beauty Shops 
recommend it. My 

booklet “Scalp Health” tell all. It’s 

FREE. 

CLARA BELLE ATKIN CO. 

Suite D459, Sexton Bldg., Minneapolis 


(TRADE MARK) 


PLANTENS,.. BLACK 
C&C “CAPSULES 


McCall's Mag., 1 yr. 
Screen Book, 1 yr. 

















REMEDY For 


AT DRUGGISTS OR TRIAL BOX BY MAIL 50c 


From Planten, 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


ASTHMA sufferers | 


write for FACTS how others get REAL RELIEF 
and HELP. NEW! 


Merritt Co., Box 2275, Dept. P-1, Boston, Mass. 
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Naturally there is a great deal of 
confusion when we try to sense, all 
at once, the full import of the peaceful 
revolution which is taking place in 
American industry under the wing of 
the Blue Eagle. More things are hap- 
pening in Washington in a single week 
now than normally happens in a whole 
year. It would therefore be too much 
to expect that anybody, no matter how 
well positioned, could keep pace with 
everything that is going on. 

Gradually, however, the mists are 
rising and we can begin to perceive 
things more clearly. Each week brings 
many important new developments, 
new decisions and requirements—so 
that it is more essential than ever be- 
fore to keep ourselves reliably in- 
formed. 

The word “code” has come to be the 
most-heard word in the U. S. A. A 
short time ago only a few knew what 
a “code” for an industry meant. Now 
everybody is trying to get under a 
code—like a vast crowd rushing for 
shelter when a storm suddenly breaks. 

There are numberless codes—or will 
be when they are all perfected and ap- 
proved. The original plan was to have 
each industry adopt a separate code. 
Those engaged in the industry were 
to meet, talk things over and adopt 
formal rules of action which would 
reduce hours of labor, raise wages and 
put more people on the ray roll. 

In many of the big industries it has 
been difficult or impossible to induce 
the leaders to get together and agree. 
They have always been used to fight- 
ing one another and slandering one 
another’s products. Hence when their 
heads were knocked together by Gen- 
eral Johnson and they were told that 
they must show brotherly love and 
agree to all be good—there were a lot 


Save Money on All Magazines 


We will meet or beat the prices quoted by any repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywhere: send same to us together with 
remittance and our service will please vou. Pathfinder, 
Washington. D. C 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 513 ONLY 











Delineator .... oe 

Pictorial Review... .... 

Household Magazine. .. 

Country Home ,......... 

Good tories. ... 2.0.0 ed 
The Pathfinder.......... You save $2.00 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


of soreheads. Quite a number refused 
to play. 

It was here that President Roose- 
velt’s “blanket code” was brought into 
action. This is a separate emergency 
code to govern the entire nation until 
the formal codes can be threshed out 
and put in force. The NRA eagle is 
the symbol of this blanket code. The 
details of this code have been pub- 
lished in the Pathfinder and are now 
familiar—but there are many “inter- 
pretations” which will modify the 
code to some extent in special cases. 

Some of the big business concerns 
have been very slow about getting 
under the code, as already stated. The 
auto manufacturers had to be jacked 
up specially by General Johnson be- 
rause they were so free with their 






WE DO OUR PART 
promises and so tardy with their re- 


sults. Even now they are not all 
agreed on the code. Some of them 
have always operated on a non-union 
basis whereas the code provides for 
“collective bargaining,” which has 
been the foundation stone of organized 
labor. But the auto factories are put- 
ting on many thousand extra em- 
ployees and raising wages in the 
meantime. 

The oil industry is even more re- 
bellious. Here the differences are so 
radical that there is likely to be a 
small war before they are ironed out. 
The biggest oil concerns want the gov- 
ernment to control the output of crude 
oil. They would like to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to crush all 
competing concerns out of existence. 
As one of the independents charged, 
the oil code as proposed by these big 
oil barons would bring about “the 
survival of the richest.” 

Gradually the code conditions are 
being put in force, and each step 
helps. The code submitted by the lum- 
ber interests was not satisfactory and 
General Johnson told the lumber peo- 
ple to shorten hours and raise wages 
or they would get in bad. A much re- 
duced work week has been adopted 
for the shipbuilding industry — 32 
hours or 36 hours according to con- 
ditions. 

One of the greatest victories for 





/ZUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING\y, 


Now, more than ever, 
you need The Path- 
finder every week— 
right from Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Con- 
trolling Center of the 
World. 


NAME 


‘Town 


St.or R. F. D. 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Please send The Pathfinder to the address given below— 
for which I enclose 


—$l for l year (52 weekly issues) 
—$2 for 3 years (156 weekly issues) 


State 


justice is in the adoption of a stric; 
code for the clothing industry. Thi, 
forbids sweatshop practices, maki): 
of clothing in private homes at cu 
throat wages, night work for wome 
child labor, prison labor etc. and p: 
vides for a 35-hour week at livin. 
wages. A number of small factories 
have closed up and left many peop) 
out of work temporarily because t)) 
employers said they had taken co: 
tracts for shirts, overalls and othe: 
bargain goods at such low prices t! 
they could not possibly produce th 
articles under the code requirements 
for shorter hours and higher wag 
Strikes are taking place in some fa 
tory towns where the workers clai 
the employers are not living up to the 
code conditions. 

The retail trade is having great <i! 
ficulties in getting together as condi 
tions differ so widely in different lines 
and different localities. The so-called 
“white-collar” code, for stores etc., 
now approved, calls for a 40-hour 
week, with minimum wages for clerks 
ranging from $14 a week in the big 
cities down to $13 a week in smaller 
cities in the North and West and $1 a 
week less in the South. An exception 
is made in favor of places of 2,50 
population or less, where not more 
than two employees are employed. But 
in all small places wages are to be in- 
creased 20 per cent, provided this 
doesn’t make the total over $11. 

For the food and grocery stores the 
code is somewhat different. Here the 
work week may be 48 hours (or even 
longer during certain rush periods 
when the public have to be served.) 
The wages are $1 a week more than 
for the white collar classes of work- 
ers. Complications are resulting be 
cause stores are required to keep opeu 
as much as 52 hours a week. This re- 
quires the employment of extra clerks, 
as it is forbidden to “stagger” the 
hours or close up the shop for a part 
of the day. 

Codes are being worked out for the 
laundry industry, movie industry, 
packing industry, electric industry, 
tobacco industry and many others. The 
druggists are trying to perfect a spe 
cial code of their own which will 
permit them to do some things which 
are forbidden to the other classes 0! 
merchants. 

A drive is now on to get the people 
to buying, and buying liberally. Ever) 
body is urged to “buy something” ani 
thus get the ball to rolling. Genera! 
Johnson has issued “friendly warn 
ings” of this sort: 

“If we don’t get purchasing powe! 
to the proper level and do it now, 
there isn’t going to be any bigger busi- 
ness. There is going to be less bus! 
ness. Prices are way ahead of purses 
right now. Speculative price advances 
are the best way to kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg, and as most bus! 
ness men will agree, that it is a pretl) 
sickly looking goose right now.” 

Our office boy says NRA stands for 
“No Reneging Allowed.” 

Now the lowa housewives want ° 
code. 

Recovery Administrator Johnson 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


e which brings producer and con- 
sumer, seller and buyer, employer and worker together. With 
five million people reading The Pathfinder, this paper offers‘a rare 
chance to profit by this modern force. Have you anything to sell, 
bay or exchange 9 you want agents’? Want help? Want a 
partner ? Want a position 7 Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to work up a nice business at e, through the mails? All you 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possible and broad- 
cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- 
tisement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
jete. No display type. First five words or less, capita! \etters; ba!- 

ance, lower case. Address: Tae PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 






















AGENTS 


$50 MONTH; EXPENSES PAID; any active person; 

distribute circulars; samples; no capital required; 
salary paid weekly; expenses advanced; send 15c post- 
age; contract; sample package; we mean business. 
Sumner Stickle, D10, Cottage Grove, Wis. 





100% PROFIT. Sell double-design 21 all-folder $1. 
Christmas greeting assortment. Also 50c-25c boxes. 
Outfit on approval. Schwer, Dept. M826, Westfield, 
Mass 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES all 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free 
Mountain’s, Pisgah, Alabama. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING | 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative and en- 
largement coupon 25c. Reprints 2c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Mo 
HELP WANTED, FEMALE 

NURSES—Others seeking hospital positions anywhere 
Send ~ ad Scharf Bureau, 145-H-12-17 W. 45th, 
New York. 














; MALE HELP WANTED 
MEN—Write E. Moore, Supt., 1834 Hearst Bldg., Chi- 


2g0, regarding new construction jobs. Enclose stamp. 
OPPORTUNITIES 
CASH—Gathering each month’s weeds, roots, bark. 
Details 10c (coin) International Agency, P-8, 
Cincinnati. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 

possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 


O'Brien, 698-V_ Adams Building. Washington. D.C. 
— eee 
LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.” 
Fossey, Gesesiptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
ake, . 


LONESOME: Join one of the most active correspond- 

ence clubs in the country; several thousand members 
everywhere (free particulars). National Social Reg- 
ister, 21 Park Row, New York 


LONELY? I’ve the very pal for you, lonesome like 

yourself. Attractive members everywhere (many 
wealthy). Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
San Francisco, California. 


LONESOME—Confidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined people who want 
select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Florida. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. 
Particulars Free. The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WHY BE LONELY? Meet your ‘Ideal Mate’ through 
_Fidelity. Write: Box PF-128, Tiffin, Ohio. 


LONESOME? Find Sweethearts. Some Wealthy. 
Confidential. Dignified. Personal attention. Stamp 
appreciated. Box P60, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARRIAGEABLE CORRESPONDENTS, until suited, 
25c. State wishes, enclose coin. John Hodson, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. aT? 


PRETTY ROMANTICGIRL, with money, craves friend- 


ship. Please write to-day. S-Club 39, Oxford, Fla 


SONG WRITERS 


MAKE MONEY writing songs for talking pictures, 
radio, etc. Free booklet by America’s foremost coy- 
oser. Stan Tucker, 161915 Broadway, New York. 


TOBACCO 


GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, mild, 5 lbs. and 
box full size cigars $1.00. Cigarette roller, papers 
free. Tobacco Exchange, B433, Mayfield. Kentucky. 


WRITERS SERVICE 


PORTUNES BEING MADE from songs through talk- 

ing pictures, radio, phonograph, music publishers 
“Hit” writers revise, arrange, compose music to your 
‘yrics or lyrics to music. We submit to studios and 
other markets. Free reading. Send for booklet, Univer- 
sal Song Service, 661 Meyer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


SEE HERE 


If you want the most for your money, take this 
Club—It will more than please you. 























Reliable. 
If lonely, 






































_. SPECIAL CLUB NO. 814 ONLY 
Pictorial Review 

Woman's World 

bere A Stories + 
rentlewoman Magazine Save $1.50 


The Pathfinder 
Each magazine for one full year. Address 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








THE PATHFINDER 


The Most Widely Quoted Periodical in the 


World. $1.00 a Year. 


one man big biz can’t say “Oh, Mr. 
Johnsing” to and get away with it. He 
advocates a boycott of all businesses 


that refuse to fly the blue eagle— 
“drones” and “chiselers,” he called 
them. 


Mary E. Hughes, well known pro- 
moter and organizer, is placed in com- 
mand of an army of 15,000 women in 
more than 12,000 cities and towns who 
will ferret out NRA “drones” and 
“chiselers.” 

In Washington they are predicting 
an American Federation of Industry 
similar to the American Federation of 
Labor as a result of the NRA. 

President Roosevelt promises he 
will recommend that adjustments be 
made with those employers who, hold- 
ing government contracts at a fixed 
price, find their costs increased by co- 
operation with the NRA. 

Newspaper advertisements announc- 
ing NRA affiliation are approved by 
Gen. Johnson. 

Employers temporarily unable to 
comply with the full requirements of 
the National Recovery Administration 
but who try and fail will be given a 
modified Blue Eagle—one bearing a 
white bar across its breast. 

NRA service stars have made their 
appearance, One blue star is being 
displayed beneath the eagle for each 
additional man employed since sign- 
ing the code. 

In a formal statement Gen. Johnson 
warns against unauthorized display of 
the NRA’s now famous blue eagle. 

And to the employees he has this to 
say: “No employee should rest easy 
unless he has matched the sacrifice his 
boss has made, by making the shorter 
hours 100 per cent worth the higher 
pay.” 

Kailbourne Johnson, son of the Re- 
covery Administrator, works in the 
NRA handling important decisions on 
code rulings. 

More than 14,000 of the nation’s 
banks have adopted a code covering 
hours and pay. 

In Baltimore they have a policing 
committee to check-up on adherents 
to NRA pledges. 

The federal government, Adminis- 
trator Johnson intimates, will refuse to 
buy goods from firms not under the 
blue eagle. And Uncle Sam purchases 
many millions of dollars worth of ma- 
terials and supplies annually. 

pa ae eal 
WE’RE IN THE NRA 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
We’re all in the NRA. 
Employers big and small 
May be backed to the wall, 
But by dint of the brow 
They can figure somehow 
To raise the meager pay 
Of those who toil day by day. 
It’s part of the New Deal, 
The workers to better heel. 
This is promised, in turn, 
To give us money to burn. 
Sound the bugle and the band! 
Let everybody lend a hand. 
Come on, America, join the fray; 
We can do lots on better pay. 
We’re routing Old Man Depression 
For his damnable transgression. 
Good times, folks, are on the way 
Thanks to Uncle Sam’s NRA! 
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Stomach 
Sufferers 


Amazed uith Results 
of UDGA Treatment 
¥ 9 “Now I could eat nails or 

old shoes.”’ 


‘/ Acid Stomach 
Afflicts Millions 


Hyperacidity (acid stomach), 
Pis, as every physician can 
tell you, the curse of mil- 
lions. It is the most com- 
mon cause of stomach or 
gastric ulcers as well as 
many other distressing con- 
ditions and there are 
comparatively few adults 
who can truly say it has never 
troubled them In addition to 

stomach ulcers, acid stomach is 
often the direct cause of gastritis, 
indigestion, dyspepsia, excessive 4&5, 
pains before or after eating, heartburn, 
sour stomach, etc. 


Double Acting Treatment Needed 


To combat these conditions you need a treatment that 
will first counteract or neutralize the excess acid 
secretions and then protect, soothe, and tone the 
membrances or stomach lining in order that the proc- 
ess of healing may take place. This is the function 
of the Udga Treatment, the prescription of a noted 
specialist, and the excellent results it has produced 
in so many thousands of cases are directly due to 
this double acting feature. 


Read What Users Say 


From among the 200,000 stomach sufferers who have 
successfully used the Udga Treatment, more than 54,000 
have testified as to the marvelous results attained ané 
the letters here reproduced are typical of the expressions 
of gratitude and appreciation that fill our files:== 


Two Operations Failed 


“T was troubled with an ulcerated stomach since 1924, 
Two operations failed to help me. Repeated diet and 
treatment at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, also failed 
My brother told me about Udga Tablets. I sent for 
a bottle and now I eat everything with no ill effects. 
All stomach sufferers should give these tablets a 
trial.”” H. Schrader, 712 E. Henry Street, Staunton, 
Illinois. 


A Pitiful Sight Before Treatment 


“Before I began taking your medicine, people said 
I was the most pitiful sight they ever saw—nothing 
but a pile of bones. But now I wish to report that I 
am feeling fine and enjoying life for the first time in 
fifteen years.’’ O. W. Smith, Strasburg, Missouri. 


Quick Relief 


‘“‘My stomach trouble became so bad, that I was in 
bed for 5 weeks. I had taken only 42 bottle of your 
tablets before I noticed they had done their work. I 
shall always be a booster for your treatment."”’ H. A. 
Ives, St. John, Kansas. 







“Gee, it’s great to eat all I 
want again.”’ 
















Offered On 


15 DAYS TRIAL 





And now that the merits of this splendid treatment 
have been so conclusively proved, the distributors in- 
vite all sufferers to try it at their risk and are will- 
ing to send a full 15 DAY TREATMENT ON TRIAL 
So if you can believe what your own stomach tells 
you—if you agree that freedom from stomach pains, 
distress and misery are the surest proof of results, 
send for this liberal trial offer and see for yourself 
what the Udga Treatment can do for that sick 
stomach of yours 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW 
ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe 
UDGA, Inc., 1871 Foot-Schulze Bldg., 
j St. Paul, Minnesota. 


1 
Please send me your 15-DAY TRIAL OFFER on 
the Udga Treatment. Also free copy of your book | 
on stomach troubles, testimonials, affidavit of 
genuineness and $1,000.00 Reward Offer to back it § 
up. This does not obligate me in any way 


Name 


No. and Street 














LUCIDS 


“I desire to ask your daughter to be 
iny wife,” said the young man. 

“Well, don’t get me mixed up in it,” 
said the father. “If you don’t get along 
together I don’t want you to have a 
chance to say it was my fault.” 





Poet—I want you to publish these 
poems of mine in book form. 

Publisher—I’ll look them over—but 
I cannot promise to bring them out 
unless you have a name that is well 
known. 

Poet—That’s all right. My name is 
known wherever the English language 
is spoken, 

Publisher 
What is it? 
ing you, 

Poet—My name is John Smith. 


Ah, that’s different. 
I apologize for not know- 





“Would you go into the war if we 
had another one?” 

“Yes. I’m a married man and there 
is nothing I would like so much in the 
world as a little peace and quiet.” 


Customer—That lot you sold me in 
Venice Gables is three feet under 
water. 

Real Estate Agent—’ Aat’s splendid. 
I’m glad to hear it. “et me congratu- 
late you! 

Customer — Congratulate 
I want my money back. 

Agent—Oh, don’t throw up such a 
bargain as that. I can sell you a canoe 
for only $40 and you can enjoy all the 
delights of boating without going off 
your own property. Think of it! 


nothing! 


Reporter—I understand, Senator, 
that vou are a self-made man, 

Senator—Oh, no; I couldn’t honest- 
ly say that. I’ve had constant advice 
from my wife and mother-in-law, 


Teacher—Do you know that George 
Washington never told a lie? 
Pupil—No; I only heard it. 


Benson Moore, the artist, took a 
brush, dipped it in some paint and 
wiped it across the canvas several 





Wifey—I see they are considering a tax 
on talking machines, Henry. 

Henry—Well, don’t be upset about it. 
If they decide it applies to you V’ll pay 
the tax. 


times, Then he put the canvas in a 
frame and gazed at it with evident 
pride and satisfaction. 

“What's the idea?” a friend inquired. 
“You don’t mean to tell me you con- 
sider that a finished picture?” 

“Certainly; il’s an impressionistic 
study.” 

“What does it represent?” 

“It represents a village street from 
the rear of a motorcycle.” 


Clifton—Do you think 13 is an un- 
lucky number? 

Murphy—Yes. I tried once to lick 
a bunch of 13 men and they almost got 
the best of me. 





Green—Well, I couldn’t resist getting 
into the stock market again. 

Gray—How did you come out? 

Green—Well, Ill teil you the truth. I 
traded a lot of money for experience—and 
now I’m trying to reverse the process. 


Merchant—Let-me sell you a suit; 
the price is going to be double before 
next summer. 

Customer—I’m thinking of joining 
a nudist colony, and before next sum- 
mer I may not have any need for 
clothes at all, 





Nexdore—I’m going to take my radio 
set with me when I go on my vacation. 

Nayber—That’s very thoughtful of 
you. It certainly needs a vacation. 


“I see, Senator, that you have quit 
using long words in your letters,” a 
friend remarked. 

“I had to,” replied the Senator, in a 
whisper. “I have a new stenographer 
and she can’t spell ’em.” 


Goofus—What became of that grey- 
hound dog you had a while back? 

Rufus—He killed himself. 

Goofus—Go ’way! How come? 

Rufus—He tried to catch a fly on the 
small of his back. He miscalculated 
and bit himself right in two. 


Cuthbert (just to make conversa- 
tion)—Do you think opals are un- 
lucky? 

Myrtle—I should prefer diamonds 
if it’s all the same to you, 


Mae—Can you keep a secret, Chris- 
tine? 

Christine—I can—but it’s just my 
luck to tell things to girls who can’t. 


The quack doctor was holding forth 
to a big crowd on the corner of Main 
and Chestnut streets. “Yes, friends, I 
have sold these pills for the past 25 


years and never heard a word of co 

plaint. Now; what-does that prove 
“That dead men tell no tales,” 

sponded a voice from the crowd. 


“You say your engagement 
broken as a result of a misunderstan(| 
ing?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl with wee), 
eyes. “I told him I never wanted }h; 
to speak to me again—and he thoug); 
I meant it.” 


“You don’t hear people speak 
‘Robin Hood’s barn’ any more, 
you?” 

“No; I suppose it’s been turned i: 
a garage.” 


Lady Boarder—I want to mak: 
complaint. Last night two rats had » 
fight in my room. 

Landlady — Well, what are , 
grouching about? Did you expec! 
bullfight for $2 a week? 


Boss of Forestry Camp, to Recrui! 
Stand up straight, throw your shou! 
ders back and button up your coat! 

Married Recruit (absent-minded|) ) 
—Yes, dear, I’ll do it right off. 


Briggs—Well, the world seems | 
move faster all the time, doesn’t it? 

Griggs—Nonsense! During the R: 
olutionary war they had minute-men 
—but during the World war we hai 
four-minute men. 





NAME O’HOWLS 


Mr. BAREFOOT works behind 4 
Peoples Drug Store lunch counter in 
Washington and strangely enough he 
wears shoes. 

Great Scotts! Two Washington autos 
ran together. The two slightly in 
jured drivers both gave their names 
as ELLA SCOTT, but one was whit 
and the other black. 

Dr. John DOCTOR is an infant and 
child specialist at Racine, Wis. 





Behind my house, writes Field Snod- 


grass, of Jeffersonville, Ind., is a public 
alley. The alley connects Mechanic 
st. at one end and Meigs ave., at the 
other. Mrs. Hortense HUCKLEBER|K) 
lives at the Mechanic st. end and John 
FINN lives at the Meigs ave. entrance 

L. W. REDWINE sells paint at Cas 
per, Wyo. 

Clarence E. BARBER of Gallupville 
N. Y., is the village barber, postmastc' 
and schoolteacher. 

Langdon C. PAINTER is a candidate 
for the Virginia house of delegates. 

Sheldon WHITEHOUSE has been 
chosen by President Roosevelt at the 
WHITE HOUSE to be American min- 
ister to Colombia. 

—_— io 
WALL STREET 
Oh, hip-i-ty hop to the Bucket Shop 

To buy some stocks on margin— 

But hop-i-ty hip back home I skip 

"Cause the Bulls and the Bears 

chargin’, 
And this little Lamb now sadly discloses 
That Wall Street isn’t a path of roses! 
—Annette Morse Smith 
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